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The Louisiana Right To Work Law— 


Some Comments as to its Scope and Effect 


By Richard C. Keenan and Samuel Lang 
Of the New Orleans Bar 


Now that the State’s new “Right-to-Work” law has been 
enacted as Act 252 of 1954, leaving behind the storm of con- 
troversy which accompanied its course toward passage in the 
session of the Legislature just ended, an analysis of its pro- 
visions appears timely. 


There are already indications that long-term contracts with 
provision for annual reopening only for wage negotiations, 
will now be favored by Louisiana unions in view of their belief 
that the “Right-to-Work” measure will test their strength more 
than ever with the expiration of each contract term. This was 
the trend following passage of the federal Taft-Hartley Act in 
1947, when the closed shop (which required union membership 
at the time of employment) was outlawed. The Taft-Hartley law 
permitted union shops (requiring union membership after 30 
days of employment), however. Louisiana is the 17th state to 
pass a “Right-to-Work” statute, which prohibits compulsory 
union membership at any time as a condition of employment. 


Substance of the Law 


The new state law is phrased in simple language, and pro- 
vides: 


1. No employer may require a person to belong to or pay 
dues to a union in order to get or hold a job. (Sections 1, 2, 3, 5, 
7, and 11.) 


2. No employer may require a person to refrain from union 
membership in order to obtain or keep a job. (Sections 1, 2, 3, 
6 and 11.) 


3. Any contract, agreement, or understanding, executed 
after July 27th, which provides that employees must join or not 
join a union is illegal. This prohibition applies not only to con- 
tracts concerning an employer’s own employees, but also to con- 
tracts affecting workers of a sub-contractor, supplier, or third 
party. (Sections 2, 3 and 11.) 








4. Strikes and lockouts, for the purpose of causing a viola- 
tion of the Act, are unlawful. 


5. An employee who is denied employment or fired because 
he does or does not belong to a union can sue the employer who 
discriminated against him for damages — and if the union had 
a hand in the discrimination he may sue the union as well. (Sec- 
tion 8.) 


6. An employer or a union may petition a Louisiana court to 
stop or prevent a violation of the Act which has occurred or is 
about to occur. (Section 9.) 


Procedural Problems 


Procedurally, difficulties will confront all parties seeking re- 
lief, injunctive or in damages, under the new law because of the 
prevailing opinion in Louisiana today that unincorporated labor 
organizations may neither sue nor be sued. State ex rel. Doane 
v. General Longshore Workers, 61 So. (2d) 747 (Orleans Court 
of Appeal, 1952). However, the Louisiana Supreme Court, with- 
out discussing the Doane case, has just approved issuance of an 
injunction against individuals as officers, agents and members 
of a union “and all persons acting in concert with them.” Douglas 
Public Service Corp. v. Gaspard, et al., 26 Labor Cases (CCH) 
68, 460 (La. Sup. Ct., No. 41,828, decided July 2, 1954). A bill 
specifically authorizing suits by and against unincorporated 
labor organizations was introduced at the recent session of the 
Legislature, but did not get out of committee. 


While the Douglas Public Service case, supra, points the way 
to injunctive relief against unions, it will be more difficult to 
overcome the procedural obstacle in suits by which employees 
may seek damages against unions. Cf. discussion, infra, of Local 
Union No. 324, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
AFL, et al v. Upshur-Rural Electric Cooperative, et al., 261 S.W. 
(2d) 484. 


Of course, it is entirely possible that our courts may construe 
the new “Right-to-Work” statute as in itself authorizing suits 
by and against unincorporated labor unions for the purpose of 
giving effect to the public policies set out therein and providing 
vitality to the express provisions thereof; this would follow the 
argument that the Legislature necessarily intended the law to 
be effective, and this necessarily requires the availability of re- 
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lief against the unincorporated labor organization. At the same 
time, it will, of course, be urged that substantial compliance 
with the law can be achieved by judicial action against employ- 
ers alone. 


Constitutionality Upheld 


“Right-to-Work” laws are not new, having been in force in 
other states for as long as ten years. They have been tested in 
the courts and there is no longer any question of their consti- 
tutionality. Lincoln Federal Labor Union v. Northwestern L & M 
Co., 355 U.S. 525, 93 L. ed. 212; American Federation of Labor 
v American Sash & Door Co., 335 U.S. 538, 93 L. ed. 222. See 
also Algoma Plywood & Veneer Co. v. Wisconsin Employment 
Relations Board, 336 U.S. 301, 93 L. ed. 691. 


In asserting the constitutionality of such statutes, the Su- 
preme Court has held that they do not: (1) Deny the right of 
free speech; (2) unlawfully impair the right of contract; (3) 
deny equal protection of the laws; or (4) deny to anyone his 
liberty or property without due process of law. 


Persons Affected 


The Louisiana Act contains no exemptions from its cover- 
age. Therefore, unless found in conflict with federal law, the law 
applies to every employer and every employee in the state. It is 
clear that there is no conflict with the general federal law regu- 
lating the labor relations of interstate businesses, i.e., the Taft- 
Hartley Act. While the Taft-Hartley Act does not permit the 
closed shop, it does authorize, as pointed out above, the union 
shop and, also, lesser forms of union security such as agreements 
requiring those who voluntarily join a union to maintain their 
membership and pay dues for the life of the agreement. 


One of the Taft-Hartley amendments specifically provides 
that this permission to enter into union shop and other lesser 
forms of union security agreements is not granted in those states 
which have laws banning the closed shop and other forms of 
union security. But there is another federal law, of limited ap- 
plication, which is in conflict with the Louisiana “Right-to- 
Work” statute. The Railway Labor Act regulates the labor rela- 
tions of interstate railroads and the commercial air lines. For 
many years, the Railway Labor Act did not permit union se- 
curity agreements in any form, but has recently been amended 
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to permit the union shop though, like the Taft-Hartley Act, it 
does not sanction the closed shop. Unlike the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the Railway Labor Act does not have a provision suspending the 
privilege to enter into union security agreements in those states 
which have “Right-to-Work” laws. As was inevitable, the con- 
flict between the Railway Labor Act and the state statutes was 
presented to the courts for resolution, with divergent results. 
Some state courts have held the state law to be paramount, and 
one court has held the federal statute to be unconstitutional. 
Hanson v. Union Pacific R.R. Co., 24 Labor Cases 68,095 (Ne- 
braska State District Court). Allen v. So. Ry. Co., 114 F. Supp. 
72; Sandsberry v. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. Co., 25 Labor 
Cases, 68,128 (Texas State District Court). The authors of this 
article feel that the advice given to the Florida East Coast Rail- 
way Company by Judge Strum of the Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit, while temporarily serving as judge of the United 
States District Court for the Southern District of Florida, how- 
ever, is correct, and will ultimately prevail. It was Judge Strum’s 
view that the federal law permitting union shops for railroad 
and airline employees takes precedence over state “Right-to- 
Work” statutes. Matter of Florida East Coast Ry. Co., 24 Labor 
Cases 67,806 (U.S. D.C.S.D. Fla.). 


What Practices are not Prohibited 


Comment and discussion during the heated arguments inci- 
dent to the presentation of the bill to the Legislature may have 
created doubt in the minds of many as to just what practices 
are prohibited by Louisiana’s new act. 


The act does not infringe upon the right of an employee to 
join a union, nor upon the right of the union of his choice to 
bargain collectively for him and the other employees whom it 
represents. The public policy of Louisiana, elsewhere expressed 
in its laws, favoring collective bargaining as a means of achiev- 
ing stable labor relations is not abridged. Labor agreements set- 
ting forth the wages, hours, vacations, pensions and other con- 
ditions of employment, and providing procedures for the set- 
tlement of disputes and grievances may still be entered into be- 
tween employers and unions. 


Such agreements may contain provisions that the union will 
supply employees upon request, so long as the agreement does not 
confine the supply of labor to the union source and so long as 
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union members are not discriminatorily preferred over non- 
union members. 


An employer may even advise and request his employees to 
join a union, and a stipulation in a contract to the effect that it 
is the policy of the company to encourage membership in the 
union representing its employees as bargaining agent would not 
seem to be legally objectionable. 


Labor agreements may still contain provisions for the check- 
off of dues (deductions from pay) ; however, the check-off must 
be authorized by the employee and be completely voluntary. The 
union and the company probably cannot, by contract, bind the 
employee to his check-off authorization for a specific term, and 
it is in doubt whether the employee himself can effectively au- 
thorize the check-off for a lenthy period. 


Evasion Devices 


It may be expected that devices will be attempted to avoid 
or even evade the provisions of the Act. One such device is to 
make no mention of union security in the written labor agree- 
ment but to continue or to install closed or union shop practices 
by oral or tacit understanding. 


Insistence by a union upon an agreement terminable on short 
notice for the purpose of permitting it to withdraw from its 
contract should any non-union men be hired has been held by 
the courts to be a circumvention of the Act and illegal. Demand 
by a union for a clause in a contract which would permit union 
members to refuse to work with non-union members also has 
been ruled unlawful. JAM v. Goff-McNair Motor Company, 25 
Labor Cases 68,135 (Arkansas Supreme Court). 


The matter of hiring halls will present a difficult problem. 
Hiring halls are offices where idle employees in a given trade 
register and are referred for employment on a rotating basis; 
these are particularly prevalent in the maritime, building con- 
struction, and other industries with sharply fluctuating and ir- 
regular employment. 


Traditionally, the hiring hall was operated by the union rep- 
resenting the employees in a given segment of an industry, and 
registration and reference were confined to union members in 
good standing. Preferential hiring agreements such as the hiring 
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hall, as traditionally operated, are violative not only of state 
“Right-to-Work” laws, but also of the Taft-Hartley ban on the 
closed shop. 


In an effort to preserve the practices to which they had be- 
come accustomed, employers and unions in some industries have 
attempted to legalize their hiring hall agreements. By requiring 
that hiring halls, whether operated jointly by the union and the 
company, or operated by the union alone, be open to both union 
and non-union applicants for employment on a non-discrimina- 
tory basis, this legality has been achieved. Although in theory 
the union hiring hall, operated on a non-discriminatory basis, is 
legal, in practice the difficulties in administration apparent to 
even the most casual observer have brought them into conflict 
with legal prohibitions of the closed shop under the federal law. 
It apparently has been difficult for the union officials operating 
the hiring halls to forget long ingrained tradition and, in many 
instances, union members have been found in decided cases to 
have received preference though the agreement did not require 
or permit it. Pacific Shipowners Association, 98 NLRB 582, and 
cases cited therein. 


The first cousin to the hiring hall is the “shape-up.” The 
“shape-up” is the traditional method of assembling gangs of 
longshoremen and other waterfront employees in the East and 
Gulf ports. Traditionally, the gang leader, or foreman, frequently 
himself a union member, selected his gang from among the long- 
shoremen seeking employment at the place designated for the 
“shape-up,” giving preference to union men, and hiring non- 
union men only when the supply of union men was exhausted. In 
this instance, also, litigation has demonstrated the difficulty 
encountered in adjusting this closed shop practice to laws on 
union security. Jarka Corp., 94 NLRB 320. Any preference given 
to union men shaping up for a job, by reason of their union af- 
filiation, will, of course, violate Louisiana’s new act. 


Some Job Preferences Not Illegal 


Not all agreements which, as a practical matter, result in sub- 
stantial employment of union men are illegal. As indicated above, 
an employer is free to request the referral of employees from 
the union hall, and he does not violate the law unless he excludes 
from consideration non-union applicants from other sources. 
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Preferential agreements are legal so long as the basis for pref- 
ence is not union membership or non-membership. 


Thus, preference given on the basis of length of experience 
in particular work would not seem to violate the law, even 
though, in certain industries, the net result would be the hiring 
of union men to the exclusion of all others. 


Attempts to ignore or evade the provisions of “Right-to- 
Work” laws by inclusion in union contracts of clauses giving 
illegal union security have had results unforeseen by the parties. 
It has been held in some states having “Right-to-Work” laws, 
where this problem has arisen, that, in the absence of a “sav- 
ings” or “severability’” clause, the inclusion of an illegal security 
provision nullifies the entire agreement, though this may not be 
the result in Louisiana. Lewis v. Jackson, 86 F. Supp. 354; Local 
No. 234 United Association, etc. v. Henley & Beckwith, Inc., 66 
So. (2d) 818. 


Effect on Existing Contracts 


Also to be considered is the effect of the new law upon exist- 
ing contracts. The law is prospective in its application and ap- 
plies to “contracts entered into after the effective date (of the 
Act) and to any renewal or extension of any existing contract 
occurring thereafter.” Thus, union security practices embodied 
in existing agreements may be continued for the term of that 
agreement, but no longer. 


In the great majority of cases, no difficulty will be occa- 
sioned in determining the cut-off date beyond which union se- 
curity practices currently in effect may not be continued. Of 
course, no problem presents itself when the contract provides a 
fixed termination date. 


Most union contracts set up a fixed term, but also provide 
for automatic renewal in the event either party does not give no- 
tice, within a specified time before the end of the contract, of its 
intention to terminate or modify the agreement. Here again, no 
problem is presented. It has been held by courts in other states 
and the National Labor Relations Board, in considering similar 
“savings clauses,” that permitting a union security provision to 
be renewed by operation of an automatic renewal clause has the 
same effect as the affirmative renewal in a new or modified 
agreement; therefore, such automatic renewal cannot preserve 
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the union security clause. Clara-Val Packing Co., 87 NLRB 703; 
Salant & Salant, Inc., 88 NLRB No. 156; Salant & Salant, Inc., 
87 NLRB 215; Mascari v. Teamsters, 20 (BNA) Labor Relations 
Reference Manual 2609 (Tennessee Chancery Court). 


But contracts of indefinite term are not unusual in the field 
of labor relations. Some provide for no initial terms and others 
provide that after the initial term they shall be continued in 
effect subject to notice by either party to terminate. It would 
seem that contracts of this sort which contain union security pro- 
visions, and which are in force upon the effective date of this 
Act, are exempted from the terms of the Act until such time 
as the parties disturb the contractual relationship by appropriate 
notice, or voluntarily make substantial changes in the contract. 


Wage Reopening Clauses 


Another problem is presented by the prevalence of wage re- 
opening clauses in labor agreements. Such agreements qualify 
working conditions generally for the term of the contract, fre- 
quently of considerable duration, but permit the contracts to be 
“opened up” for wages only at intervals. Since in these cases, 
the term is fixed and since, regardless of whether agreement is 
reached as to a wage increase or decrease pursuant to the wage 
re-opening provision, the contract will continue in effect, it 
would not appear that a wage modification .pursuant to such a 
clause would be a renewal or an extension of existing agreement. 
Therefore, union security conditions embodied in such an agree- 
ment upon the effective date of the “Right-to-Work” law prob- 
ably will continue in force until the contract expires by its terms 
or is modified or extended in other respects than wages. Sup- 
port of this view will be found in decisions of the National Labor 
Relations Board that long-term contracts permitting periodic 
openings for wage discussions only, and pay adjustments made 
pursuant thereto, will bar claims of rival unions to recognition 
on or immediately prior to such reopenings. 17th Annual Report, 
NLRB, pp. 37-52, U.S. Govt. Prtg. Office, 1953. But if the con- 
tract falls on failure of the parties to agree on wage adjustments 
followed by a strike, the Labor Board allows a rival union to 
seek a new representation election without awaiting completion 
of the original contract term, which would, by analogy, indicate 
the union security provision would likewise end under “Right- 
to-Work”’ laws even if a subsequent strike settlement reinstated 
the original contract term. Matter of American Lawn Mower Co. 
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and Local No. 321, International Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, CIO, 108 
NLRB No. 215 (1954). 

There has been one decision, under the Texas “Right-to- 
Work” law, on the suability of employers (and unions) for dam- 
ages resulting from the discharge of employees for joining a 
union. The Texas court dismissed the suit, which involved a busi- 
ness over which the National Labor Relations Board refused to 
assert jurisdiction, on the ground that the discharge was for 
cause over and beyond union membership. However, the right 
of employees to sue in the state court under the “Right-to-Work” 
law for discrimination against union activity was expressly up- 
held; and the suit was brought by a law firm prominent in the 
representation of labor unions. Local Union No. 324, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL, et al., v. Up- 
shur-Rural Electric Cooperative, et al., supra. 

That problem presents the possibility of substantial litiga- 
tion by unions and employees in the state courts over discharges 
during union organizational campaigns, subject, of course, to the 
procedural problems hereinabove discussed. However, the Texas 
court refused to construe the law so as to permit an injunction 
directing reinstatement of employees, and there is likely to be no 
relief of any kind, even in damages, available in the state courts 
under “Right-to-Work” laws where employers in interstate com- 
merce are involved; since the Taft-Hartley Act provides the 
remedy of back pay and reinstatement for employees discharged 
for union activity, it is unlikely that the state courts will be able 
to assert concurrent jurisdiction with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board over the same subject matter in interstate commerce 
cases. Garner v. Teamsters Union, 346 U.S. 485, 98 L. ed. (Ad- 
vance p. 163) ; Construction Workers v. Laburnum, U.S. Sup. 
Ct., 1954, 34 Labor Relations Reporter 2229. 
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Iberia Parish Lawyers Elect Officers 


Lawrence P. Simon has been re-elected president of the Iberia 
Parish Bar Association. At a meeting held June 23 in the 16th 
Judicial District Courtroom, New Iberia, the members present 
unanimously re-elected Mr. Simon; Jacob S. Landry as vice- 
president; and Eugene D. Broussard as secretary-treasurer. The 
same officers had already served a single term the preceding 


year. 
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The Louisiana State Bar Association 
Sponsored 


Group Accident & Health Insurance Plan 
with 


Optional Hospital & Surgical Coverage 
for the 
Lawyers and Their Wives & Children 


The following is one of many unsolicited letters we have received from At- 
torneys in all sections of the State. Yes—’’“GOOD INSURANCE PAYS”. 


Dear Mr. Reed: 

This acknowledges receipt of your company’s draft in the sum of 
$1190.00 for twenty six days of hospitalization at Hotel Dieu at $15.00 
per day and eight weeks of indemnity at $100.00 per week—for all of 
which I thank you kindly. 


My total dical ded this t by three times but 
this "araft closed a oup in the crippled wallet. 


This policy was issued to me on June 5, 1953. I felt that I did not 
want it..... as I had not had any for 
years and wondered why I should pay a semi-annual premium of $93. 50. 








An attorney and Insurance Adjuster saw the policy on my desk and 
looked it over—remarking—Alex, this is a good policy and every lawyer 
in the State of Louisiana should take this “Loyalty Group Policy”. If not 
for yourself, by enlarging the Group, you may help other lawyers in 
need by eventually reducing the premium rate and make it possible for 
them to collect in case of sickness or accident. This was on July 7, 1953, 
and your file shall show that I mailed my check for the first semi- 
annual premium on that date as my informant added that Most Probably 
Mr. Reed has paid your premium and has you covered by now. 


I did not know that the policy had a rider providing for $15.00 per day 
for the hospital until after having been hospitalized. This does not 
spoak well for me but indicates that, perhaps, buying insurance in the 
dark is still a good investment. 


Thanking you, I remain 
Very truly yours, 


(Signed) ALEX. P. ROULY. 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH INSURANCE PAYING $433.00 monthly—Non-cancellable in- 
dividually to Age 70-—-No decrease in indemnity at any age and no increase in 
premium. Five years coverage for both illness and accidents. Can not be 
restricted against recurring illnesses. These and many other advantages in 
your State Bar Program—Why not support this pooguem and secure this unusual 
protection at a fraction of the cost of individually purchased insurance? 


Underwritten by Metropolit Cc Ity Insurance Co. of N. Y. 





ADMINISTRATOR 


CURTIS REED INSURANCE 
P. O. Box 1310 — 418-21 Reymond Bldg., 
Baton Rouge, La. 
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A Message From The President 


Thos. W. Leigh 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found a resumé of the pro- 
ceedings of our last convention. To those members of the Asso- 
ciation who were unable to attend, I should mention that it was 
the unanimous opinion of all who were present that this was one 
of the finest conventions ever held; and on behalf of the Associa- 
tion I wish to acknowledge our appreciation to Mr. Montgomery, 
our outgoing President, and to all of the various committees 
which functioned under him for their splendid efforts in making 
this convention such a successful one. Thanks are also due to 
Mr. and Mrs. Sanford Levy, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph M. Jones, and 
Dr. Emmett Irwin, for the gracious hospitality which they ex- 
tended to those in attendance. 


You will be interested to know that the Board of Governors 
at its meeting held on May 22 decided to return to Biloxi and to 
the Buena Vista Hotel as the site of our 1955 Convention. The 
convention will be held on May 1-4, 1955, with registration com- 
mencing on Sunday, May 1, and the meetings continuing through 
Wednesday, May 4. I hope that next year’s convention will be as 
successful as the one just passed and that those of you who could 
not attend this year (as well as those of you who could) will plan 
to be in attendance next year. Further details with respect to the 
convention will be published in subsequent issues of the Journal. 


Another item of interest to the entire membership is the 
Board’s decision to move the Association’s quarters from the 
Godchaux Building, where they are now located, to the eighth 
floor of the International Building on Gravier Street. The new 
quarters have been freshly renovated and provide additional 
space as well as a more convenient location. We hope to be moved 
into the new quarters by the middle of August, and we also hope 
that if any members of the Association should be in New Orleans, 
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they will feel free to make themselves at home in their new 
offices. 


By the time this issue of the Journal reaches you, you will 
also probably have on your desk the secret ballot which will 
enable you to cast your vote with respect to the proposed in- 
crease in dues. You know, of course, that at the last convention 
a resolution was unanimously adopted recommending that the 
dues be increased to $5.00 per year for those members of the 
Association who have practised for five years or less and 
$25.00 per year for those members who have practised for more 
than five years. Under the provisions of our charter, any in- 
crease in dues must be approved by the vote of the membership 
secretly taken, and at its last meeting your Board set up a pro- 
cedure under which the ballots will go out to the membership 
approximately July 15, to be returned not later than July 25, 
with the votes to be counted and the results promulgated on 
July 29. 


This is not the place to argue the point on its merits, but it 
is my hope that you will approve this proposed increase. There 
is infinite opportunity for service to the profession on the part 
of your State Association, its various sections and committees, 
and I feel very strongly that if funds are made available for 
these groups to function properly, every member of our Associa- 
tion will derive direct benefit from their activities. 


In closing, I bring a personal greeting to each of you and 
the assurance that your officers and your Board will do their 
best through the coming months to merit your confidence and 
support. 





F.E. ZIMMER & CO. 


Shorthand Reporters 
Service Throughout the State 


DEPOSITIONS — HEARINGS — TRIALS 
Notaries in Office 
Rooms available for taking testimony. 


608 American Bank Building 
New Orleans 12, La. Phone TUlane 3178 
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Chief Justice Fournet Honored 


For 20 Years On Supreme Court 


The Honorable John B. Fournet, chief justice of the Louisi- 
ana Supreme Court, was honored by more than 200 members of 
the Louisiana bench and bar recently on the occasion of his com- 
pletion of 20 years as a justice of the high court. 


Members of the State’s bench and bar tendered a dinner to 
Chief Justice Fournet June 26, in the Venetian Room of the 
Bentley Hotel, Alexandria. 


Toastmaster for the occasion was the Hon. Thomas W. Leigh, 
Monroe, President of the Louisiana State Bar Association. The 
speakers who paid tribute to Chief Justice Fournet and his dis- 
tinguished career were: the Hon. Julius B. Nachman, Alexan- 
dria; the Hon. Paul E. Chasez, judge of the Civil District Court 
for the Parish of Orleans; the Hon. John H. Tucker, Jr., Shreve- 
port, president of the Louisiana State Law Institute; the Hon. 
Amos Lee Ponder, senior associate justice, Supreme Court of 
Louisiana; and Sen. Russell B. Long. 


The remarks made by Mr. Leigh, Mr. Tucker and Sen. Long 
at the testimonial banquet are given in full on the pages which 
follow. 


Chief Justice Fournet was presented with a gold watch as a 
memento of the occasion. 

























Remarks Of Thos. W. Leigh, President, 


Louisiana State Bar Association 


Alexandria, Louisiana 
July 26, 1954 





It is indeed a pleasure to be here tonight, and to welcome all 
of you on this occasion. We are gathered together to honor a 
fellow citizen who has devoted most of his adult life to the serv- 
ice of his State and Nation. To his fellow lawyers of the Third 
Supreme Court District we are grateful for their sponsorship of 
this celebration. To Judge Fruge and his Committee are due our 
special thanks for their efforts in making it a reality — and such 
a delightful one. 


Born of a distinguished Southwest Louisiana family, Justice 
Fournet first saw the light of day in the peaceful Acadian town 
of St. Martinville, where he spent his boyhood, and where he 
received his early education. 


















His public service was begun as a teacher — immediately fol- 
lowing his graduation from high school — and he resumed that 
vocation for a brief period after graduating from what was then 
known as Louisiana State Normal College at Nachitoches in 
1915. His abilities were recognized and rewarded even at that 
early stage of his career, and at 21 years of age he was made 
principal of the Morganza High School in Pointe Coupee Parish. 


Determined to be a lawyer, he entered Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, where his studies were promptly interrupted for another 
period of public service — this time in the Armed Forces during 
World War I — but this temporary interruption did not divert 
him from his main ambition, and in 1920 he received his degree 
in law from L.S. U. 


He began the practice of his profession in the City of Baton 
Rouge, but shortly thereafter moved to Jennings, in Jefferson 
Davis Parish, and practised there for the remainder of his pri- 
vate professional career. 


After a few years of private practice, he was elected to the 
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State Legislature in 1928, and his record of service to the State 
has continued without interruption from that date to the present 
time. After completing one term in the Legislature, during which 
he served also as Speaker of the House of Representatives, he 
was elected Lieutenant Governor in 1932, and served in that 
office until he was elected to the Supreme Court in the fall of 
1934. His re-election to that Court in 1948 was without opposi- 
tion, and he became its Senior member and Chief Justice upon 
the retirement of Judge O’Neill in September, 1949. 


As teacher, soldier, legislator, administrator and jurist, the 
variety and extent of his public service are exceeded only by its 
quality. 


To our guest of honor and his charming wife I bring the 
greetings and best wishes of the Louisiana State Bar Associa- 
tion. 


The privilege which is ours tonight of honoring two decades 
of service on the highest court of our state is by no means an 
ordinary one, and the justice to whom we are indebted for this 
privilege is by no means an ordinary person. His entire career 
which I have sketched so briefly has been distinguished by a suc- 
cession of accomplishments and honors, climaxed, as I have al- 
ready pointed out, by his election to the Supreme Court in the 
fall of 1934. A best-selling publication of a few years back con- 
soled the older generation with the assurance that “Life Begins 
at Forty,” and if that assertion be true, then it can well be said 
that Justice Fournet has served on that court since infancy, for 
at the time of his election his 39th birthday was only a short 
space in the past. 


Coming to the bench as he did, without previous judicial ex- 
perience, he applied himself with industry and vigor to the dis- 
charge of his official duties. His associates of that era have told 
me that he immediately became one of the hardest working 
justices on the court and that he could be found in his office, 
studying the cases assigned to him, both early in the morning 
and long after normal quitting time. He thus formed a habit of 
hard work which he still indulges. He has at all times been a close 
student of the law and during his tenure on the court he has 
stamped upon our jurisprudence the imprint of his own strong 
personality. 


I do not propose, of course, in this brief message to analyze 
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or even to comment at any length upon the many important de- 
cisions of which he has been the author. This is not the time or 
the place to attempt an evaluation of his total contribution to our 
jurisprudence. It is appropriate for me to point out, however, 
that his opinions reflect his determination to preserve the purity 
of our civil law, which has been evidenced again and again by 
his resort to the great French commentators to ascertain the 
rationale and the proper interpretation of some article of our 
own Code. And it is safe to predict that Justice Fournet will be 
remembered as an ardent champion of our civilian concept, 
steadfast at all times in resisting the dilution of our civil law 
principles with common law doctrines. 


In his service upon the beach Justice Fournet has also played 
a leading role in the field of statutory interpretation and not 
infrequently has been called upon to blaze a course through un- 
charted territory. In cases for which no precedents exist in our 
own Code or in our own jurisprudence, he has not hesitated to 
seek, in the jurisprudence of our sister states, a guide to the 
reasoning by which his ultimate conclusion is ascertained, but 
in all such cases he has undertaken to keep before him the ideals 
of justice and humanity upon which the Code Napoleon is predi- 
cated. 


Justice Fournet, the Louisiana State Bar Association counts 
you among its warmest friends and staunchest supporters, and 
I am sure that I speak for every member of our Association 
when I extend to you sincere congratulations upon your twenty 
years’ service on the highest court of our state and the hope 
that you will continue so to serve us for many years to come. 





“TIME IS OF THE ESSENCE” 

While this is an important principle in certain types of contractual cases, this 
phrase may be of extreme importance to the lawyer in his every day practice, i. e., 
in the preparation and printing of a brief. 

Often, for various reasons, a lawyer cannot dictate his brief until the last pos- 
sible moment. Then comes the problem of can it be printed in time and, if so, will 
it be a thorough and accurate job? 

The answer is yes if your brief is sent to the right place. Because of our 
many years experience in this field and, more important, due to the fact that brief 
printing is our business, our specialty, and not just a fill in, we are able to render 
fast, dependable and accurate service. 

Remember, our service includes picking up your copy, proof-reading by a 
qualified attorney, filing and service on opposing counsel. So, the next time you're 
in a jam, call— 


MONTGOMERY & CO. 
“The Brief Specialists”’ 
430 CHARTRES STREET PHONE MAGNOLIA 1141 
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Remarks Of John H. Tucker Jr., President, 
Louisiana State Law Institute 


Alexandria, Louisiana 
July 26, 1954 


At the beginning, I would like to make an oenological ad- 
dendum and note an erratum to the introductory remarks of the 
Toastmaster. 


The addendum is this: He called attention to the vintage of 
the Burgundy wine which we have been served tonight—1934— 
as coinciding with the elevation of our honoree to the Supreme 
Court. I have a small chart prepared by a wine and food society 
of London, which rates the vintages of the principal wines of 
the world since 1930. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that that society rates the 1934 Burgundy as one of its very best 
vintages for the period covered. 


The erratum is this: The Toastmaster stated that the first 
public office held by the Chief Justice was that of Representative 
in the 1928 Legislature. In 1920, the year we both graduated 
from the Louisiana State University Law School, I was a clerk 
in the enrolling room of the House, and immediately upon grad- 
uation, I went to seek my fortune in Shreveport before the ad- 
journment of the Legislature. John Fournet succeeded me in that 
position so I think I may truthfully say that I was responsible 
for the first political office held by our honoree. 


It is my privilege to bring to the Chief Justice the felicita- 
tions and best wishes of the Louisiana State Law Institute on 
this happy occasion to honor him for 20 years of service on the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana. The Institute itself has not so long 
a record, for Judge Fournet had already served four years on 
the Court when the Institute saw the light of day in 1938. 
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But in that brief span — that is, brief when we think of the 
antiquity of legal institutions, but long in the life of man — there 
has developed under his guidance a fine understanding of the 
work of the Institute and its proper function in the tremendously 
important work of law revision and law reform — the obliga- 
tion for which rests upon the Legislature. Without an under- 
standing and sympathetic Supreme Court this work of law re- 
vision and law reform would have been difficult indeed, but with 
continuing and repeated evidence that the Court believes the ex- 


perience of the past to be a guidepost and not a hitching post, 
we have been able to approach our task with the firm assurance 
that the product of our labors would receive fair and considered 
interpretation in full sympathy with its underlying philosophy. 


The Chief Justice has often spoken to us in annual meeting 
and about us elsewhere on numerous occasions. He has not al- 
ways praised — sometimes he has even “damned with faint 
praise” — but when he did so we appreciated the spirit of the 
criticism and consoled ourselves with the thought that even 
“Homer nods” sometimes. 


And so to the Chief Justice, on behalf of all of the members 
of the Institute and particularly his fellow members on its Coun- 
cil, I bring a message of deep appreciation for his splendid serv- 
ice to the State and of best wishes for a long, happy and useful 
period of service on the Supreme Court of this great State. 


Now, Mr. Toastmaster, I wish you would permit me to step 
out of my allotted mantle and speak for a moment as a long time 
friend and classmate of John Fournet — for we graduated to- 
gether more than a generation ago from the Law School at 
L.S. U. It is a far cry from the dreams and ambitions of those 
days of long ago to the actualities of the present. Here John is— 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, at an age when 
most Supreme Court Justices anywhere are just beginning their 
careers on the bench, while he already has accomplished 20 years 
of service on the highest court in this State. Here he is — en- 
dowed with courage, a high order of intellect, sound judgment, 
and full of health, and here he is, because of all of these things 
with a glorious opportunity for service such as has been the lot 
of few lawyers in the history of this State. 
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Consider this. The life of Louisiana flows across the bench 
of the Supreme Court. The loves, hates, quarrels and aspirations 
of its people pass by in ever varying form and circumstance. The 
acts of government and its officers and agents must be weighed 
in the scales of justice —for balance must be maintained be- 
tween the State and its citizens, as well as between private liti- 
gants. 


The aspirant lawyer comes to the court for his shingle, which, 
once obtained, must be used under rules of conduct established 
by the Court. It is the fierce guardian of our professional and 
ethical stands without the highest of which 


“Our human speech is naught 
Our human testimony false 
Our human estimation words and wind.” 


I suppose most lawyers have sometimes dreamed of such an 
opportunity. I can think of no greater opportunity or higher re- 
sponsibility than to serve as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana. But, sad as it is to contemplate, with all lawyers, 
what we have to say on our side of the bench is as ephemeral as 


“Snow upon the desert’s dusty face, 
Lighting a little, is gone.” 


But what the Court says becomes an imperishable part of the 
living law — potent and dynamic if correct — sterile and static 
if wrong. 


When de Seze had finished his argument in defense of Louis 
XVI, he said to his judges: “I do not conclude. I pause before 
the bar of history which one day will judge you, even as you 
judge the King today.” 


There lies the great challenge and the glorious opportunity 
of service on the Supreme Court of Louisiana. Because I am sure 
that the judicial record of John Fournet will ring true metal 
when tested on the severe and inexorable touchstone of history, 
I am bold enough to predict that posterity will endorse what we 
have said about him tonight. 


And so, I say to you, John, from your Class of 1920, 
“Well done and God speed!” 
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Remarks Of Russell B. Long, 
United States Senator 


Alexandria, Louisiana 
June 26, 1954 


Mr. Toastmaster, Chief Justice Fournet, my friends of the 
bench and bar, ladies, and gentlemen; I know that I speak for 
the members of the bench and bar of this State, for our Louisi- 
ana congressional delegation, when I express our appreciation 
that we have had Chief Justice John Fournet serve us on our 
highest court for the last 20 years. I know also that I speak for 
that great mass of the citizenry of this State who have a rever- 
ence for law and order, and who innately admire integrity, cour- 
age, ability, and fidelity to purpose. 

To me, this unprecedented gathering of the judges and law- 
yers from all this State, who have come here tonight with the 
single purpose of paying tribute to our chief justice, speaks more 
eloquently than any words. Those who have come, many from 
distant points of the State, to join in this spontaneous tribute, 
are unmistakable evidence of the great respect that we all have 
for our chief justice. 


We know Chief Justice Fournet as a man of rare attainments, 
one whose career is both interesting and unique. 


Let me briefly sketch the life of our friend and honored guest. 
John Baptiste Fournet was born at St. Martinville on June 27, 
1895. He was the first born of the ten children of Louis Michel 
Fournet and Marcelite Gauthier, both of whom are still living 
and now reside at Lafayette, La. He is a real son of Creole 
Louisiana, the descendant of a distinguished southwestern 
Louisiana family. His great-grandfather, Valsin Fournet, was a 
civil and political leader in that section for many years. One of 
his uncles, A. V. Fournet, was a former state treasurer of Louisi- 
ana, and another, Gabriel Fournet, was a judge of the district 
court in Lake Charles, La. 


Justice Fournet has had rich experience in many phases of 
Louisiana life. He had been a teacher, a lawyer, and a dis- 
tinguished State official before he became a justice of the Su- 
preme Court 20 years ago. When we recall that he is still a young 
man today, we can appreciate how early he held responsible 
positions and how well he prepared himself for the vital task of 
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interpreting the laws of the State in terms which mean most — 
the understanding of how the law should be applied to human 
problems. 


John Fournet graduated from Louisiana State Normal Col- 
lege, which we now know as Northwestern State College, in 1915. 
For the succeeding two years he was principal of the Morganza 
High School in Pointe Coupee Parish. He then entered law school 
at LSU and obtained his degree with distinction in 1920, being 
President of his graduating class. 


Immediately upon admission to the bar, he began the prac- 
tice of law and continued to practice until he assumed his duties 
as an associate justice of the Supreme Court. For a short time he 
practiced in his native town of St. Martinville and thereafter 
in Baton Rouge and Jennings. 


For four years, from 1928 to 1932, he represented Jeffer- 
son Davis Parish in the House of Representatives and during the 
entire period he was the speaker of the house. In 1932 he was 
elected lieutenant governor, serving until January, 1935, when 
he donned the robes of the judiciary. 

He had been elected for a 14-year term in the fall of 1934. 
By the time this term had expired, he had achieved such stature 
that he was unopposed in his bid for reelection for an additional 
14-year term. As we all know, upon the retirement of the dis- 
tinguished former chief justice, Charles A. O’Neill, in September 
1949, John Fournet became chief justice, the 11th to hold that 
life. 


The first chief justice of the supreme court was George 
Eustis, appointed in 1846 under the provisions of the 1845 State 
Constitution. Although there had been a supreme court since 
1812 the earlier court had had only appellate jurisdiction over 
civil cases involving more than $300 and no chief justice was 
designated. One of Eustis’ successors, Chief Justice Merrick, 
speaking at New Orleans, had this to say of Judge Eustis: 

“At the time the supreme court was organized, and many 
years afterward, from 40 to 90 cases were all it was called upon 
to decide during its session in this city. At the period to which I 
refer, its business had increased to between four and five hun- 
dred cases. What learning, therefore, was required of a court 
composed of only four judges to meet the exigencies of the pub- 
lic business may be imagined when it is considered the judges 
were without any sufficient leisure for the investigation of au- 
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thorities, except those cited, and were compelled to rely in a 
great measure on their previous reading, or see the business of 
the court increase until it should overwhelm them with its hope- 
less accumulation. It is a sufficient praise to Judge Eustis to 
say that he, with the assistance of his able colleagues, was equal 
to the occasion.” 


Without dissent of anyone and with the understatement of 
Judge Merrick, we can certainly say of our present chief justice 
that he is indeed ‘“‘equal to the occasion.” 


We may also well refer here to the burden of the court at 
the present time. 


Judge Fournet has already played his part in the work of the 
court during Judge O’Neill’s brilliant and long tenure. Judge 
Fournet has given the court sound leadership and guidance since 
ascending to the high post of chief justice. It is particularly a 
happy thought to know that Judge Fournet possesses just those 
characteristics of flexibility and progressive thought which as- 
sure us all that the law will continue to be developed into the 
new patterns made necessary by our ever-changing modes of life. 


We can say of him what a former colleague once said of the 
late Chief Justice of the United States, Fred Vinson. “He typified 
to the highest degree humanly possible what a gentleman should 
be: ‘One who can disagree without being disagreeable.’ ” 


Chief Justice Fournet is characterized by his forthrightness, 
and he can never be called timid when he tells the bar of Louisi- 
ana what he considers their shortcomings and their responsibili- 
ties. In an excellent address last year in this same city, he said: 


“There is nothing about which I feel so deeply and which has 
given me so much concern as the bar’s complete unawareness of 
complacent apathy, with respect to its responsibility of creating 
among our people a broader understanding and appreciation of 
the function of the judiciary in our triumvirate of government 
and the necessity that it be spearheaded by a fearless and inde- 
pendent judiciary. 


“The efficiency and fairness of our administration of justice 
is being debated now in the councils of the world, and the demo- 
cratic process is on trial before all people, both at home and 
abroad. Its success or failure will lie at the door of the legal pro- 
fession more than any other, for you, with us, belong to that 
group destined to be the custodian and upholder of all of those 
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rights and privileges that in our day constitute peace, order, and 
good government.” 


John Fournet has been in the forefront of those who are aware 
of the need for the bar to use progressive and modern techniques 
in its program. Most of you already know of his influence and 
assistance in the establishment of the public relations work of 
the Louisiana Bar Association. 


While he is one of the stoutest defenders of the law in its 
many phases and of those who work in it, he is realistic and ever 
ready to acknowledge faults. His high-minded concept of the law 
as a force for good in an imperfect world serves to remind us all 
of the noble concepts of our profession. 


Survival of our democracy demands that our judiciary be 
able, honest, and conscientious. It also requires that our judges, 
especially those on our highest courts, be fearless. Our forebears 
have wisely left us standards by which we shall measure our 
actions in the future. They have placed limitations upon the 
power of the unreasoning majority to save us from our own mad- 
ness, our prejudices and our fears. Among our precious heritages 
are our freedoms of speech, press and religion. Our protections, 
of persons and property, are broad and thorough. Yet all the 
precious guaranties of our Federal and State Constitutions are 
worthless unless our judges have the courage to uphold them 
when the minority needs them the most. If the group relying 
upon such protections were not in the minority, our constitu- 
tional protections would not be needed in the first place. A ma- 
jority can take care of itself in a democracy. 


Most of us must realize that a justice on the court of the last 
resort has a greater duty than merely that of seeking to find a 
precedent or near precedent. In deciding hard cases he should 
look to the ultimate justice and the final consequences of his 
decision. He should interpret and expound our laws and our Con- 
stitution that they better serve their purpose. 


Sometimes it is a court’s duty to hand down an unpopular 
decision. During our history, some of the most controversial and 
unpopular decisions have proved to be those which have most 
nurtured and preserved our Nation and our fundamental free- 
doms. 


The decision in Marbury v. Madison, for example, was per- 
haps the most unpopular of its time. There were.cries through- 
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out the country that the court should be abolished or its mem- 
bers impeached for their effrontery in assuming the power to 
strike down an act of the Congress. Yet history has proved that 
the logic of the decision was correct. That decision cured what 
could have otherwise been a fatal defect in our form of Govern- 
ment. It saved the Constitution from violent abuse for political 
advantage. It preserved the rights of citizens and the rights of 
States. It kept our Federal Government within its proper limits, 
at least it did for 100 years. 


The courage of John Marshall may well have saved our Gov- 
ernment. The true merit of such men is seldom fully appreciated 
by their contemporaries. 


Whatever any acquaintance of John Fournet will say of him, 
they will all agree that he possesses the extreme limit of human 
courage both physical and moral. It has been demonstrated time 
and again. 


If there is a man in Louisiana who cannot be intimidated, I 
would say that John Fournet is that man. This opinion is not of 
recent origin with me. From the days of my early teens I can 
recall hearing my father speak of John Fournet as one of the 
most steadfast and courageous men he had ever known. 


Judge Fournet’s decisions have shown an inclination to brush 
aside technicalities to get at true issues. They have demonstrated 
a reluctance to remain hidebound by tradition when justice de- 
mands a departure from a rule which could not in conscience 
seem intended for an exceptional case to which precedent would 
have it apply. 


As former Speaker of the House of Representatives and as 
a former lieutenant governor, John Fournet has an enviable 
understanding of the relationship of the judiciary to the legisla- 
tive branch of our Government. He realizes that the people of 
our State never intended to give unfettered power to the legisla- 
tive and executive branches. His decisions have on occasion 
struck down unconstitutional statutes. On occasion he has played 
a leading role in striking down a constitutional amendment for 
failure of its sponsors to comply with the constitutional require- 
ments essential to the valid adoption of an amendment to our 
constitution. 


John Fournet has weathered his share of abuse from those 
who have desired an outcome different than that upon which the 
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court decided. In view of the partisan feelings connected with 
much controversial legislation, it is to be understood that many 
among us, particularly the press, are oftentimes overly eager to 
decide some cases for themselves. This is bad enough in itself — 
none of us have the right to prejudice the outcome of litigation. 
However, all too often there are those who, having decided a 
case for themselves, heap abuse upon the court for not agreeing 
with the view of those partisans who had closed their minds on 
a subject long before the case was argued by counsel. 


John Fournet has been victimized on occasion by unfair 
abuse. He has borne it with silence and forbearance. Never has 
he complained; he has kept his head while others were losing 
theirs. He will never regret this. In time even the most enthu- 
siastic advocate of a losing cause comes to see merit in the views 
which prevail. 


For all the heartaches and tribulations of service on a court 
from which there is frequently no appeal, John Fournet has 
never complained; he has taken in stride both the pleasant and 
the adverse. 


During John Fournet’s service on the Supreme Court he has 
been consulted and he has played a part in the inauguration of a 
new criminal code and a new set of revised statutes. During his 
service as Chief Justice, we can expect to see the writing and 
adoption of a new Louisiana Constitution. It is fortunate that 
our State shall have the benefit of the experience and wise coun- 
sel of our Chief Justice in whatever constitution is adopted. In 
any event, upon John Fournet will fall the burden of shaping 
and interpreting the new fundamental law of our State to make 
it meet the needs and preserve the liberties of its people. As one 
who best understands our old Constitution, the Chief Justice will 
be admirably equipped to resolve the ambiguities of the new one. 


Chief Justice John Fournet, in your 20 years of service on 
the Supreme Court, you have done much to give life and force to 
our laws. I express the hope, echoed, I am sure, by every man 
and woman in this room, indeed by every good citizen of this 
State, that the virility of mind and the strength of body which 
are yours may be given to you for many years to come. We pray 
that there may lie before you many more years of unselfish serv- 
ice to your people; so that we who in the past have been the 
beneficiaries of your wisdom, of your industry, and of your fear- 
less devotion to duty may be still further enriched by your labors. 
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HEADLINES 1873 








Chicago Tribune 


Frank Shepard of this city 
has developed a new system 
of legal research known as 
SHEPARD’S CITATIONS. 

Through this unique method, 
a lawyer can instantly obtain 
citations to a case that it for- 
merly took days of search to 








Bethlehem complete. 
News The citations are printed in 
pethienem S55. sticker form which are sent 
Wortons. to subscribers who in turn 





paste them on the margins of 
the reports. Although in use 
only in Illinois at the present 
time, it is predicted that with- 
in a short time the system 
will be in use in every state. 
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The year 1873 was a momentous one in many respects as these typical 
newspaper headlines demonstrate. 

For the legal profession it meant the birth of a citation service des- 
tined to revolutionize legal research. 

Now, eighty years later, tens of thousands of its users term it the 
lawyer’s “indispensable service.” 


Shepard’s Citations 
Colorado Springs 


Colorado 
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The Organized Bar— What Lies Ahead 


(Address delivered by William J. Jameson, Billings, Montana, 
President, American Bar Association) 
Biloxi, Miss, May 3, 1954 


I will tell you a story. At our annual meeting in Boston, a 
response for our past presidents was made by one of the oldest 
and most distinguished of my living predecessors, Mr. John W. 
Davis. He said that the prime requisite for being president was a 
rugged constitution. One of the other past presidents said there 
should be added to that a sense of humor. 


I have been impressed with the importance of these qualifi- 
cations, and I think of something that happened several weeks 
ago in the State of South Carolina. We have one of the organi- 
zations there sponsored by the American Bar Association — the 
American Law Students Association. 


May I say I think this organization deserves the wholehearted 
support, not only of the American Bar Association and state bar 
associations, but also individual lawyers. 


It was my privilege to address this group briefly in Boston, 
and afterward the two delegates from South Carolina asked me 
to visit their school. 


We agreed upon a date, and shortly before I left I had a let- 
ter from the president of the county bar association saying that 
since I was to be in Columbia anyway, they would like to give 
an informal luncheon in my honor and I might be called upon 
for a few remarks. 


I got off the train and was met by my two young friends, and 
with the greatest enthusiasm they began to outline what was in 
store. 


At eight o’clock there was to be a breakfast given by the dean 
of the law school. At nine o’clock we were to be over at another 
building where I was to give a talk on the American Bar Center 
and help them outline their campaign for funds in South Caro- 
lina. 

We were to leave that meeting at ten and go to the radio sta- 


tion where I was to be interviewed. As to the interview, one of 
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the boys pulled a sheet of paper out of his pocket. (1) What do 
you think of the Bricker amendment? (2) What is the American 
Bar Association doing with problems on case? (3) What is it 
doing in the field of legislation? (4) What is the relationship 
between the bar and the press? All of that was to be covered in 
the six-minute interview. Naturally, we didn’t get around to any 
of those discussions. 


After that, I dashed to the law school where I talked from 
eleven to twelve, and afterward to this informal luncheon. It was 
a delightful affair with guests from all over the state. They had 
a distinguished guests’ table with all the justices of the supreme 
court present. They apologized because Governor Byrnes was out 
of the state; but in his absence I was introduced by the president 
of the university. 


That wasn’t so bad. Out in front there was a microphone 
with letters on it. I said, “Are you going to broadcast this?” 


“Yes,” they said. “We have thirty minutes over the largest 
station in South Carolina.” 


While the rest enjoyed Southern fried chicken, I revised my 
speech to tell my radio audience what the American Bar Asso- 
ciation was doing for the public. 


When we got through, they said, “You have one hour. Would 
you like to rest or go see the state capitol before the plane 
leaves?” 


We went to the state capitol. It was an enjoyable day. I was 
impressed, as I have been so many times since, with the high 
type of young people we have in our law schools today, dedicated 
to the ideals of our profession. 


I had another interesting experience in California in Janu- 
ary. It was during the week of sub-zero weather in Montana. 
Since I couldn’t come to Louisiana or Mississippi, of course, I 
was looking forward to spending that week in California; that 
is, until I had got there and found out what they had lined up 
for me. 


I arrived late one Sunday night. We started in at seven-thirty 
with a breakfast before the Sacramento County Bar Associa- 
tion; and, in the ensuing six days, I spoke before nine bar asso- 
ciations, four law schools, three radio stations, and participated 
in eighteen incidental and collateral functions from navy yards 
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at Mare Island to a delightful climax on Saturday afternoon at 
Universal International Studio. 


During our tour of the studio, I had my picture taken with 
three beautiful movie actresses. For the benefit of some of you 
older fellows who don’t know any more about Hollywood movie 
stars than I did, they were extremely attractive and charming 
young ladies. 


I then had to go direct to New York. In my office they had 
been feeling sorry for me in California. Unfortunately, during 
my absence, those pictures had arrived. When I got back to the 
office, on top of the correspondence that always awaits me, there 
were the pictures, and I confess I had a pleased and somewhat 
fatuous expression on my face when they were taken. On top of 
those pictures was the notation: “You had a busy time in Cali- 
fornia.” 


I still find as I go about the country many misconceptions 
with respect to the American Bar Association. 


Two weeks ago in Chicago, a leading member of the Associa- 
tion said he still found that a lot of people in Chicago thought 
that the American Bar Association in Chicago is a private club. 
That was expressed by a lawyer from a country town, and he put 
it this way: “The American Bar Association is a private club 
operated for the use and benefit of large city lawyers who have 
already made theirs. What the hell is it for a country lawyer? 
I will never go to any meetings, so why bother with joining it?” 


That is a pertinent question and it deserves a satisfactory 
answer. It seems my obligation this year is to report to the law- 
yers throughout the country, both in the large cities and the 
small towns, what the American Bar Association does and what 
the organized bar in general is doing both for the profession and 
the public. 


The basic principle that it is a private club is erroneous. 
There was a time when that was true during the turn of the cen- 
tury. There was one meeting in which they debated the question 
of keeping the membership limited to 1,000 and requiring five 
to seven years practice before admission to the Association. 


Contrast that with the Association today, when we make a 
concession of dues for the first five years; when our largest ap- 
propriations are for the Junior Bar Conference and the Junior 
Bar Association; when we have on some of our most important 
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committees members of the junior bar; and where some of the 
junior members are assuming a major role in the most impor- 
tant activities of the association. 


When it comes to membership, we have the highest percent- 
age in the state of Nevada, where two-thirds of the population 
belong to the association, and the lowest in the state of New 
York. Naturally, we need to be more concerned about increasing 
our membership in the larger cities than we do in the rural areas. 


When it comes to the program and policy of the association, 
prior to 1937 the American Bar Association was purely an 
autonomous organization where the policy and program were 
formulated each January at an annual meeting. Since then, we 
have had the House of Delegates with representatives of all of 
the state and local bar associations meeting twice a year to con- 
sider committee and section reports and determine the policy of 
the organized bar. 


While checking up the other day, I was interested to find 
this: of the 222 members of the House of Delegates, 115 are rep- 
resentatives of state and local bar associations and affiliated 
legal groups, together with the Attorney General of the United 
States and Solicitor General, and just 107 are directly repre- 
sentative of the American Bar Association through the state 
delegates, the assembly delegates, the past presidents and the 
representatives of the various sections. 


I think we may say today that the American Bar Association, 
as Cuthbert Baldwin put it so well, is truly representative of the 
American lawyer, whether he comes from the largest city or the 
smallest town. 


Whatever its geographical location, it represents lawyers of 
varying shades of political, social, and economic standing, all 
united in a constructive program for the advancement of the 
profession and for the attainment of the public objectives of the 
Association. 


Some of you may recall an article in the American Bar Jour- 
nal a few months ago by James Grafton Rogers in which he won- 
dered if any officer of the Association had any conception of the 
ramifications of the past and present activities of the American 
Bar Association. 


When I took office last August, I thought I had a pretty good 
idea of what the American Bar Association and the organized 
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bar in general were doing in this country; but during the past 
eight months, it has been my privilege to travel something like 
65,000 miles visiting state and local bar associations and law 
schools in twenty-eight states in all sections of the country. I 
have had the opportunity of observing the fine programs, the 
institutes, the panels, the trial tactics panels, the workshops and 
things of that kind. 


During that period I have received reports from our fifty- 
five committees and from our seventeen sections with their 270 
committees. 


Let me say I am continually amazed at the breadth and scope 
and magnitude of the work that is being carried on by the organ- 
ized bar throughout the country and particularly at the local 
level, and let me say it is extremely important that we have the 
cooperation of the local bar association, because it is on that level 
and only on that level that the program of the organized bar can 
be truly effective. 


Mr. Rogers, in his article, made one other statement. He said 
that one might say with confidence that no other national asso- 
ciation of any kind had done so much with so little money as the 
American Bar Association. 


What if that statement is true? Of course, we like to think 
that it is Ledoux Provosty, Cuthbert Baldwin, George Madison, 
Ben Miller, Fred Blanche, and many more in this room today 
and their counterparts in every state of the union, who are will- 
ing to take their time and, unselfishly at their own expense, help 
carry out various plans and programs, such as the protection of 
representative government in the United States, the improve- 
ment of the administration of justice, the furnishing of legal 
services to all at a cost within their means, the maintenance of 
high standards of education and professional conduct, and pro- 
motion of world peace through a system of international law con- 
sistent with the rights and liberties guaranteed under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


This year, of course, is a transition period in the history of 
the Association. It will witness the culmination of what I believe 
to be the two most significant projects in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. 


The first, of course, is the completion of the American Bar 
Center. I am pleased to report to you today that that building is 
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progressing very satisfactorily. We are assured by the con- 
tractors it will be completed sometime in July. We plan to dedi- 
cate it at the annual meeting in Chicago in August. We plan a 
colorful ceremony on the afternoon of August 19th. Chief Justice 
Warren will make the dedicatory address, and there will be an 
opportunity to visit the new building. 


I am pleased to report to you also that of the $1,500,000 we 
are seeking to raise from the lawyers of the country, we already 
have $1,200,000, with twelve states having exceeded their quota. 
That means we have $300,000 to raise. That comes the hardest. 
There isn’t any question in my mind that we will have the 
amount in August and that we will be able to dedicate the build- 
ing, debt free. 


What will this building mean? Adequate physical facilities 
through which we can carry on our program and the first time 
that the American Bar Association has been so situated. 


It will provide a library of bar material for the benefit of bar 
associations throughout the country. More important, it will pro- 
vide facilities for legal research and a clearing house for re- 
search. 


Now, I confess I didn’t know very much about what this 
clearing house in research meant until John Cooper, our very 
efficient administrator, sent around letters to all of the law 
schools in the country. 


Do you know that up to the present time he has a list of over 
1900 unpublished legal manuscripts, theses for masters degrees, 
and so on? These have been classified according to subject 
matter. 


We are going to send that around to all of the law schools and 
others who might be interested. In that way we feel we can avoid 
any unnecessary waste and duplication in the field of legal re- 
search, because certainly the American Bar Association doesn’t 
want to undertake any research program that has already been 
carried on by some law school in the country. 


What about our own research? Let me refer very briefly to 
two projects that are now under way. The first, and of course 
the most important, is in improvement in the field of the admin- 
istration of criminal justice. Mr. Justice Jackson of the United 
States Supreme Court is chairman of that project. They have a 
voluminous report which will be submitted at the meeting in Au- 
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gust. I think it will be one of the most important items on our 
agenda. It will constitute a five-year blue print for the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice. 


After that is done, then there will be the project of implement- 
ing the discussion of that survey. 


Another one we started recently was through a small grant 
from the Arthur Peace Loan Foundation for the preparation of 
a source book, which is an encyclopedia of freedoms. 


So much for the American Bar Center. 


Another thing that will be completed this year is a survey of 
the legal profession which started some seven years ago to cover 
every aspect of our professional life in its relationship to the 
public. The first director was Arthur Vanderbilt. He served for 
a year. There has been a distinguished group of men — lawyers, 
judges, and laymen — who have served on the council; and over 
400 have participated in the survey teams, practically all of them 
without compensation. They have prepared a total of 150 reports. 
Some of those reports are encouraging; some of them are dis- 
tinctly disturbing, but they all point the way to the organized 
bar for more effective services to the public and the profession. 


What do those reports consist of? There is one on the lawyer 
from antiquity to modern times by Professor Southerland. It 
covers the history of the American Bar Association and traces 
the evolution of the organized bar from the informal meetings 
of colonial days down to the highly representative organization 
we have today. There is another very fine one on legal education ; 
and then there is one on the unauthorized practice of law with 


-a foreword by John Randall, who will speak to you on unauthor- 


ized practice. This book traces the evolution of unauthorized 
practice from early times to the present day. Finally, there is 
a report by George Phillips and Filbert McCoy entitled “‘Conduct 
of Lawyers and Judges” which ends up with this pertinent ques- 
tion: How does the American lawyer stand today in the com- 
munity, both as an individual and as a representative of the pro- 
fession? 


The answer is: He stands well, but not well enough. 


And why doesn’t he stand well enough? According to these 
judges, the answer is a lack of an adequate program of public 
relations, letting the public know the nature of the lawyer’s 
duty, the importance of hiring a lawyer on legal problems, the 
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basis of his charge for services, and things of that kind. 


I am glad to report to you today that I find throughout the 
country an awakened interest in the field of public relations. The 
American Bar Association for the first time has a full-paid em- 
ployee, and I find that many state and local associations have 
done the same; so I think we are making some improvement. 


What are we doing and what are we going to do with these 
reports? We have reached the point now, where, if they are go- 
ing to be of real value, they must be revised; so we have asked 
the authors of these reports to prepare recommendations as to 
what can be done now, what can be done on a long-range basis, 
and what agency or committee work should be undertaken today. 


Let me illustrate. You know they made quite a comprehensive 
study in the whole field of legal economics. There was a survey 
with respect to lawyer census, lawyer income, the government 
lawyer, and various other related subjects. 


Well now, all of that was of value, of course, when it was com- 
pleted in 1950. It doesn’t mean so much to the majority of us 
who have an established practice, but I do find it is of tremen- 
dous interest to the young lawyer who is seeking a location and 
to the boys who are graduating from law school who might be 
looking for a location. That information, to be really valuable, 
must be kept current. In other words, that involved a long-range 
project, so those particular recommendations were referred to 
our committee on research and library, and it is their intention, 
through the assistance of Martindale-Hubbell and the various 
agencies they have used in the past, to keep current this infor- 
mation with respect to lawyer population, lawyer income, and 
various other things in that field. 


I think, as I say, it will be of tremendous value to young law- 
yers in the future. That is typical of what is planned with re- 
spect to the reports and recommendations of the survey of the 
legal profession. 


Now, I might say your president was very generous with your 
time this morning. He told me to take as long as I wanted, but I 
think about fifteen minutes more will be all I need. I am going to 
take these last few minutes to answer very, very briefly the two 
questions submitted to me most often: What does the Associa- 
tion do for the public? What does it do for the profession? 


As far as the public is concerned, we adopted five long-range 
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objectives a few years ago. I am going to tell you briefly how 
we are meeting each one. 


The first is this, and it has already been presented by Justice 
Ponder: the preservation of representative government in the 
United States through a program of public education and under- 
standing of the privileges and responsibilities of American citi- 
zenship. 


Judge Bolger of Philadelphia, who is a distinguished member 
of our committee on American citizenship, puts it this way: un- 
less we preserve our form of government, everything else will 
collapse — our free enterprise system, our educational, scien- 
tific, and artistic institutions and, above all, our religious liberty. 


In addition to a committee on American citizenship, we have 
a committee on Communistic activities, strategy and objectives. 


I might say that among those committees, I think we have an 
exceedingly well balanced program between the protection of the 
individual rights guaranteed under the Constitution of the 
United States and the safeguarding of our national security 
through the conquest of communism and the preservation of our 
form of government; and I know that these committees will 
again have significant reports at our meeting in Chicago. 


The second objective is this: the proceedings for establishing 
within the legal profession a means of furnishing legal services 
to all citizens at a cost within their means — legal aid, legal serv- 
ices to the armed forces. 


You may be interested to know that since the American Bar 
Association started its promotional campaign in 1946, the num- 
ber of legal aid societies in this country has more than doubled. 


Why are we concerned with legal aid? There are two answers. 
The first is the obligation we owe to the indigent to provide legal 
services. The second is this: legal aid is facing the question of 
whether it is going to be carried out under the leadership and 
guidance of an independent bar or through some governmental 
agency. Of course, we believe that it should be under the leader- 
ship and guidance of an independent bar, and that is one reason 
the organized bar is so tremendously interested in legal aid and 
these other related subjects. 

Our third objective is the improvement of the administration 
of justice through selection of qualified judges and adherence to 
effective standards of judicial administration in administrative 
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procedure. We have nine sections and committees working in 
that field. I think one of the most important during the past 
year has been a committee on judicial selection, tenure, and com- 
pensation, in which the American Bar Association, plus state and 
local bar associations, are trying to accomplish what you have 
already done in this state for your state judges, for the Federal 
judges and for members of Congress. 


We have received fine letters of commendation from the 
members of the commission on judicial and congressional sal- 
aries, as well as from leaders of Congress on the work our com- 
mittee has done in that direction. 


We have one other thing in this particular field. I recall when 
I was out in California that following one of my talks, a munici- 
pal judge said, “Why didn’t you say something about the traffic 
program? That is exceedingly important, both from the stand- 
point of public service and public relations.” 


Of course, the only reason I hadn’t mentioned it is because it 
is impossible in the course of thirty minutes to cover all of the 
activities of the Association, and we do find some lawyers who 
still wonder why the American Bar Association should be inter- 
ested in the traffic courts. 


I think the answer was given many years ago by Charles 
Evans Hughes when he was Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. He said this: “Upon the minor courts rests the 
burden of all of our institutions. Justice in the minor courts, the 
only courts that millions of our people know, administered with- 
out favoritism by men conspicuous for wisdom and probity, is 
the best assurance of respect for our institutions.” 


Fourth, the maintenance of high standards of legal educa- 
tion and professional conduct, to the end that only those prop- 
erly qualified to do so shall undertake to perform legal services. 
Under that we have legal education and admission to the bar, 
professional ethics and grievances, the unauthorized practice of 
the law, and continuing legal education. 


Let me say just a word about this matter of continuing legal 
education. Again, that was started back about 1946 by a commit- 
tee of twenty-two from the American Law Institute and the 
American Bar Association. It has been carried on by the commit- 
tee, by various sections of the Association and, of course, now 
by the state and local bar associations. 
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As I have gone about the country this year, I have found 
that practically every state bar association has had the largest 
attendance in its history. 


In my judgment, the primary reason is the excellence of 
these programs in the field of legal institute, trial tactics panels, 
workshops, and things of that kind in this field of continuing 
legal education. 


Then finally, the promotion of peace through the system of 
development of international law consistent with the rights and 
liberties of American citizens under the Constitution. 


Under that we have the section on comparative law and peace 
through the United Nations. These two do not always agree, al- 
though more often they do agree. 


I have had a lot of letters this year asking by what authority 
the American Bar Association purported to speak on the Bricker 
Amendment for the American lawyer. 


Of course, that action was taken by the House of Delegates, 
the representative group which I described a few minutes ago, 
in which the state and local bar associations participated. The 
action, itself, was important; but even more important was the 
fact that through this program, the country and the Congress 
were alerted to the problems involved in treaty law and in execu- 
tive agreements. The country and the Congress have been further 
alerted through the American Bar Journal and through our vari- 
ous meetings. For example, in Atlanta, we had Senator Bricker 
present one side and Arthur Dee the other side. 


In the American Bar Journal the same has been true. We 
have provided a forum for intelligent, able presentation of both 
sides of this question. 


Just about three minutes on the other question: What are we 
doing for the profession? 


The answer is found primarily in the ten of the seventeen 
sections which we know, called the “Bread and Butter” sections. 


Let me mention one as typical of all of them. That is the 
section of taxation, which is doing a lot for the public as well as 
for the American lawyer. I think that section has been aptly de- 
scribed as the peoples’ tax attorney. Its work has been praised 
many times on the floors of Congress for the constructive sug- 
gestions made by this section to the Congressional committees. 
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What, specifically, has it done? For one thing, it was a com- 
mittee of the tax section of the American Bar Association that 
phrased the language for the deduction and income gift in estate 
taxes. It was another committee that worked out the proposal so 
that upon the sale of a residence and repurchase within a year 
you compute the capital gain only on the excess. It was another 
committee of this section that was responsible for the reinstate- 
ment of the rule against computing capital gain on spin-offs 
from corporations. Those are three of many which this section 
has accomplished. 


There were eleven new proposals in the provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. I think George Morris was right when he 
said recently that if the American Bar Association hadn’t done 
anything else in recent years, the work of this section alone had 
justified its existence and support by the American lawyer. 


Take the insurance law section to which many of you be- 
longed for many years. I don’t see how anybody who is engaged 
on either side of insurance litigation can afford not to belong to 
the American Bar Association and its section of insurance law; 
not only for the reports of the proceedings, but also for the an- 
notations of the various types of standard policies. 


Or take our section of corporation banking and business law, 
with its six divisions and twenty-seven different committees. 
Just the work of one committee this last year was vitally impor- 
tant. You may recall that there were introduced in Congress sev- 
eral bills relating to bankruptcy which, among other things, had 
the effect of providing for salaried attorneys for trustees and 
referees in bankruptcy. 

This particular committee appeared in Congress in opposi- 
tion to those bills, which means a lot to the legal profession. 

Well, I could go on with the other seven or eight “Bread and 
Butter” sections, but I think I can summarize what I have in 
mind in about two minutes with an incident that occurred in my 
own state of Montana. I was soliciting funds for the American 
Bar Center. I wrote to a young lawyer in a small town, the only 
lawyer in that town. By return mail I received, much to my sur- 
prise, a very substantial check. 

Well, I thought, here certainly is a good prospect for member- 
ship in the American Bar Association. I sent him an application 
blank. It was returned unsigned with this comment: “I think the 
American Bar Association is doing a fine job. I am willing to 
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support it financially, but I can’t attend its annual meetings or 
participate in its affairs, and it doesn’t seem to me I should be- 
long to the Association.” 


I have no doubt many others share that viewpoint. It seems 
to me it is extremely short-sighted. I know something of that 
young lawyer’s practice. I know that purely from the standpoint 
of dollars and cents, it would pay him to belong to the Associa- 
tion and to participate in its section on taxation, mineral law, 
mineral probate and trust law, the fields in which he is primarily 
engaged. I know he would be stimulated by the American Bar 
Journal. I know he is a civic-minded, public-spirited individual 
who would derive the same satisfaction that many others do 
simply from belonging to the Association and participating, 
even though it may be in the payment of dues and in moral 
support. 


It is true we are meeting the situation to some extent through 
regional meetings. Of course, in no year are we going to have 
perhaps more than ten to fifteen per cent of our total member- 
ship attending both regional and national meetings; but all can 
participate indirectly. 


With the building of the new bar center, we are going to have 
adequate physical facilities. Through the survey of the legal pro- 
fession we have the basis for an expanded program. We cannot 
accomplish that program without an increase in membership. 


Continuously, as I go about the country, I am receiving val- 
uable suggestions for work that should be undertaken by the 
American Bar Association. Public Relations needs money; Jun- 
ior Bar needs money; the American Law Students Association 
needs money. The same is true of many other activities. We hope 
to accomplish that, not by an increase in dues — that may come 
also — but what we are concerned with primarily now is increas- 
ing our membership. 

I am glad to report to you that there is every indication we 
will have 5,000 new members during the current year. Instead of 
adding 5,000, we should be adding 50,000. We should have 52,000, 
as we have at the present time. If we can get that increased mem- 
bership, with adequate physical facilities, with an expanded pro- 
gram, then the American Bar Association, in cooperation with 
state and local bar associations throughout the country, can be 
much more effective in its service to the American people, to the 
public and to the members of our own profession. 
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When I took office in May, 1953, I said that the American 
dream was a dream of being able to grow to the fullest develop- 
ment of each man and woman, unhampered by barriers which 
had slowly been erected in older civilizations, unrepressed by 
social orders which had been developed for the benefit of classes, 
rather than for the humble human being of each and every class, 
and that that dream had been more fully realized here in Amer- 
ica and nowhere else. 

Then I hoped and prayed that I might as president be of some 
little assistance in helping to perpetuate through the organized 
bar that dream of a land in which life should be better, richer 
and fuller for every man, with opportunity for each according to 
his ability. 

I have now, my friends, for all intents and purposes, reached 
the end of my term as president. I have made a detailed report 
to the bar in the last issue of the Journal. 


It is not my intention here to repeat any part of that report. 
I hope that I have been of some small service to the bar. It is now 
my intention to speak to you for a few minutes solely on the 
question of the future of the bar, particularly the organized bar, 
in helping to obtain this fulfillment of the American dream of a 
richer land. By “richer,” I mean not a land richer in resources, j 
but richer in a way of life which will guarantee, not only an 
equal opportunity to all, but the right to have before the bar of 
justice complete equality and an impartial trial at all times. 

The American way of life has been a great epic and a great 
dream. What now is the future that we face? We face the threat 
of Communism. I am no statesman, only a lawyer; but I feel that 
Communism is only the same threat in a different form of im- 
perialism by Russia and China. I feel that if we fail in the future 
to protect our great epic which started in this continent, it will 
be our own fault internally. It will not be economic problems 
which will cause Communism. It will be the loss of our idealism, 
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the belief that each individual is always entitled to all the rights 
of the first ten amendments. It will be a question of whether we 
can hold to that good created by frontier life or shall suffer the 
ills which result because of the vanishing of the frontier. 


We are faced with the sordid reality of a civilization which 
perhaps, has become too interested in the creation of wealth to 
maintain its moral values. We must hold to a thinking optimism 
created by those essential virtues which made us a great race, 
which made us the bulwark of free society in the world. 


The main bulwark against the slavery of Russian imperialism 
through Communism, and in my opinion the most essential factor 
in a free society, is the lawyer. The lawyer cannot surround him- 
self any longer with an aura of mystery. If he is going to serve 
the cause of freedom, he must serve the public; he must serve the 
people. In order to do so and in order so to serve, he certainly 
must tell the public what his duties and his obligations are. It is 
only through an integrated, organized bar that such a service 
can be rendered. It is only through a bar such as ours that the 
public can be taught that law is a profession. It is the duty of the 
bar association to educate the public so that it will know its 
rights and prerogatives and how to make use of the individual 
lawyer to the best advantage in the saving of these prerogatives 
and rights. 


Many outstanding lawyers are concerned over what they con- 
sider the continuous attempt to defame the legal profession. For 
instance, last Saturday at the LSU Bar Association, my good 
friend Ledoux Provosty in addressing those students in Baton 
Rouge, told some of the many jokes which disparaged the lawyer. 


This, my friends, is nothing new. The history of the bar 
shows that the lawyer has often been in disrepute in many of 
our states. As a matter of fact, in some colonies of colonial Amer- 
ica the lawyer was completely banned. During the period from 
1870 to 1886, there was a complete breakdown of the organiza- 
tion and education of lawyers. There was a tendency in many 
states to do away entirely with the lawyer. There was also a 
trend to open the practice of law to all. As a matter of fact, after 
1842, every citizen over twenty-one years of age in New Hamp- 
shire, every citizen of Maine, every voter in Indiana could prac- 
tice law without any training for the bar whatsoever. 

This movement to facilitate admission to the bar was cloaked 
in the theory of the natural right of any United States citizen 
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to pursue a lawful calling, a situation which even troubles us to 
the present time. 


There is no inherent right in anyone to practice law. Our Su- 
preme Court has only recently held to that effect. I still think 
that the Supreme Court has been wrong in eliminating bar ex- 
aminations. It is wrong in my opinion for this reason: that this 
leaves the training of lawyers solely in the hands of professors 
and does not require that they learn what is essential and neces- 
sary as lawyers, generally. Even the deans of the law schools are 
against this trend. The law is a profession. Those who wish to 
make money, those who wish to work solely for gain, should not 
become members of the legal profession. 


It is my considered opinion that one can make more money 
with less effort in any business than one can in the practice of 
law. There is only one justification for being a lawyer, and that 
is that you wish to serve. That is really the definition of a pro- 
fession — that one desires to serve the public and the American 
cream of equal justice for all. 


The lawyer must serve the public. The lawyer’s only justifi- 
cation is that he stands between the executive power and the 
people. There can be no doubt that power inherently makes the 
possessor desire more power. 


No executive in history, with few exceptions, has ever given 
up his prerogatives without a struggle. In most instances, it has 
been our profession — the legal profession — that has forced 
the executive to bow to the will of the people through the medium 
of courageous lawyers and independent judges. 


It is a remarkable thing how powerful our courts are. We see 
this, for example, in the question of segregation. We see the col- 
ored people going to schools which were formerly reserved solely 
for white, because decrees of our Supreme Court have said it is 
unconstitutional for them to go to separate schools. There has 
rarely been an attempt to fight the edicts of the court. 


Every lawyer must at all times decide for himself what is 
correct and what is right. It is true that it is his duty to fight 
courageously and for his client. It is his duty to defend the weak 
and those who are unable to defend themselves. It is his duty to 
stand against the executive, but it is equally his duty to stand 
at the bar of any court and refuse to be brow-beaten and give 
his client the proper representation he should have. It matters 
not whether the client has employed him or whether he has been 
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appointed by a court to represent him. He has the duty of doing 
all in his power to represent his client. Only through his efforts 
will we prevent the usurpation of authority and the impairment 
of the administration of justice. 

The history of the world shows that whenever lawyers have 
failed, tyranny has prevailed. During the reign of James II, the 
failure of the bar to stand before Judge Jeffers without fear 
resulted in his famous bloody excisors. Witness the destruction 
of the legal profession in Russia. May I say Russia has never had 
in its history a fearless body of lawyers. When Hitler became 
powerful in Germany, the first thing he did was to destroy the 
freedom of the courts and the rights of lawyers to properly rep- 
resent their clients. I say, where tyranny prevails, the lawyer has 
become merely a mouthpiece of the tolerant and not a defender 
of the rights of his clients. 


I therefore in leaving charge you as members of the organ- 
ized bar, that if we are to prevail against the tyranny of Com- 
munism, it will be because the fearless conduct of lawyers in 
our courts ensures the continuance of the American epic. It will 
be because the dream of equal opportunity for all and equal 
standing before the bar of justice, regardless of race, creed or 
color, will be preserved. 

The only way a democracy can survive is if the people are 
convinced of the pricelessness of their freedom and their equality 
before the bar of justice. 

Thomas Payne said during the revolution: ‘These are times 
that try men’s souls. The summer soldier and the sunshine patron 
will in this crisis shrink from the service of their country, but 
he that stands it now deserves the love and thanks of man and 
woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered.” 

So I say to you that if we are not going to have tyranny, it 
will only be because the lawyer is a professional man willing to 
stand and defend his client at whatever personal cost. The only 
way that the lawyer can live in an organized society is through 
organization. It is essential that we have organized bars; it is 
essential that those bars meet and discuss the questions which 
worry the lawyer, and so I am very glad to see the number that 
have come over here to this convention. I hope that we have a 
fine convention, and I hope that you will enjoy yourself. 

Thank you very much for all you have done for me. I feel 
that the bar has done far more for me, (and I feel that this is 
true of every president) than he can ever do to help the bar. 
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Address Of Welcome 


Jerome S. Hafter 
Greenville, Miss. 
President, Mississippi State Bar Association 


I bring you greetings from the lawyers of the State of Mis- 
sissippi. We are neighbors; we come from neighboring states; 
and it is always good to reach across the fence and shake hands 
with a neighbor. It is in that spirit that I greet and welcome you 
this morning. 


We have a common boundary between our states. We are di- 
vided by the Mississippi River. We have land that joins and 
many problems that go to bring the Mississippi and Louisiana 
lawyers in close contact in our courts, both as adversaries and 
associates. 

It is from these experiences that we Mississippi lawyers have 


learned of your fine attributes, your fine training as lawyers, 
and your high standard of ethics. 


We are happy to welcome this convention to the shores of our 
Gulf in Biloxi. 


The American Bar Association and our state bar associations 
have done much toward bringing to the forefront the problems 
of our profession. They have done much by fine planning, com- 
mittee work, and training to cause the individual lawyer to bet- 
ter appreciate his associates in this profession. 


As a member of the Mississippi Bar Association, I am indeed 
happy to welcome you. As a Mississippian, I also welcome you. 
We are proud of our coast. We know that you are proud of it, 
because you have visited it as long as we have. You have lived 
along the shorelines of this Gulf. 


We are proud of the improvements that have taken place in 
recent years: our wide driveways, our improved beaches, our 
splendid hotels and restaurants, and our night spots and facili- 
ties. We have gone far in Mississippi to make you feel at home. 
We have even put the official Louisiana stamp on your spirits. 


With these facilities, we know that your meeting here will 
be a pleasant one. We know that the Mississippi Bar meets on 
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this coast periodically and we always enjoy our conventions. We 
feel that you are just like homefolks — one of us — and will en- 
joy them, too. 

To amplify the statement “one of us,” we are reminded of a 
story that is told of a Mississippi institution, our mental institu- 
tion in Mississippi. 

They had a new warden appointed there and he was strolling 
around the grounds and one of the inmates approached him and 
said, “Mr. Warden, we like you better than our last warden.” 


Greatly pleased, he turned to him and said, “Why?” 


The lunatic replied, “Sir, because you are more like one of 
us than he was.” 

Gentlemen, we feel that you are homefolks. You are just one 
of us, and you are going to enjoy everything that we enjoy. 

I know after reading your program that your sessions will 
certainly be informative and inspiring. It is our sincere hope and 
wish that each and every one of you and your family will enjoy 
every minute that you spend at this convention, and we hope 
that your 1954 convention will be one of your very best. 
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Response 


Ledoux R. Provosty 
Alexandria, La. 
Biloxi, Miss, May 3, 1954 


We appreciate Mr. Hafter’s willing and gracious welcome. 
We particularly appreciate his contribution — the contribution 
of the State of Mississippi to our public fist by paying the stamp 
taxes on the stuff we consume here. 


We appreciate the sincerity of the welcome and hope that 
some day our Bar Association may have the opportunity to recip- 
rocate. 


Now, this is not the first time that the lawyers of Louisiana 
have had a convention in Mississippi, Mr. Hafter. In 1914, one 
month exactly to the day before the assassination of the Arch- 
duke Francis of Austria and his wife, which sparked the fire of 
World War I, the Louisiana lawyers met here. 


We have a record of what transpired in Louisiana as far as 
Louisiana meetings were concerned, but unfortunately, no rec- 
ord of what transpired as far as the Mississippi lawyers are con- 
cerned, although I tried to find out if such existed. 


At that time, among the prominent Mississippians who were 
present and who addressed the convention were the Honorable 
Leroy Percy, the Honorable J. H. Sexton, Private John Allen, 
and the Honorable Sydney Smith, then president of the Missis- 
sippi Bar Association. 


The address of welcome on behalf of the Mississippi Bar was 
delivered by Mr. George S. Dodd, who was once a Louisiana law- 
yer but who moved to Mississippi and acted as co-chairman of 
that meeting. 


In his speech, he explained his migration to Mississippi by 
saying this: “I chose this beautiful coast simply as a place to 
live in and not as a place to make money.” 


Now, I am through quoting him, and I shall say that I think 
that this coast today can qualify for both purposes. 


We, of course, came to this coast simply as a beautiful spot. 
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to deliberate in and to enjoy the gracious welcome that has been 
tendered to us. 


The Louisiana Bar, when it met here in 1914, was a volun- 
tary association consisting of 333 members, among whom were 
two ladies. I am sure you remember them. The older members do, 
at least. They were Miss Lober and Mrs. Gessner. Two hundred 
eleven of those lawyers were from the City of New Orleans. 


Today, we number 3,363 lawyers in Louisiana, with 111 mem- 
bers of the judiciary, and this is an additional reason why we 
have grown too big for our breeches and are seeking greener 
pastures. 


At the annual dinner given on this occasion, Private John 
Allen spoke, and his subject was “Judges and Lawyers.” That 
title was underscored by a quotation from Whittier: “The hope 
of all who suffer; the dread of all who wrong.” 


The menu in 1914 was a gourmet’s delight, and I am sure 
you would like to hear about it. One wonders how, after a dinner 
of this sort, Private John Allen could ever speak about judges 
and lawyers. 


We started out with a Martini Cocktail; Clear Green Turtle 
Soup, Madeira Flavor - Vin de Pasto; Sheepshead, White Wine 
Sauce; Cucumbers, Potatoes a La Dauphine - Haut Sauterne; 
Medallion de Boeuf, Richelieu - Burgundy; Capon Eglantine - 
Roederer Gran Vin Sec; Sorbet a l’Americaine. They had sher- 
bet in the middle of the dinner in those days. Asparagus a la 
Hollandaise; Pigeon Roti, sur socle; Salade Great Southern. That 
is not an English name. That was the name of the hotel. Biscuit 
Glace; Petit Fours; Bonbons; Fromage; Cafe Noir; Cognac; 
cigars; cigarets. 


At the bottom of the menu appeared this quotation: “Fate 
cannot harm me. I have dined today.” 


Now, we don’t expect such a repast clothed in the same lan- 
guage, but we know we shall get the equivalent here, and we 
know that we shall enjoy the good will and the friendliness that 
prevailed forty years ago. 


Although the impetus of our times has pushed our hostess 
state to the top echelon in the financial world as well as in charm 
and hospitality, she still preserves that old charm of the South, 
and I know that we all appreciate that. 
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BILOXI, MISS. 


Joint Introductory Session 
of the 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting 
of the 
LOUISIANA STATE BAR ASSOCIATION 
and 
Fourteenth Annual Meeting 
of the 
LOUISIANA STATE LAW INSTITUTE 
Buena Vista Hotel 
Biloxi, May 3-5, 1954 


The joint introductory session of the Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Louisiana State Bar Association and of the Four- 
teenth Annual Meeting of the Louisiana State Law Institute was 
called to order about 9:30 a.m., May 3, 1954, in the Hurricane 
Room, the Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss., by John H. Tucker, Jr., 
President, Louisiana State Law Institute. 


The Invocation was delivered by Reverend C. H. Gunn, Pas- 
tor, First Methodist Church, Gulfport, Miss. 


The Address of Welcome on behalf of the Mississippi State 
Bar Association was delivered by Jerome S. Hafter, Greenville, 
President of the Mississippi State Bar Association. 


The Response on behalf of the Louisiana State Law Institute 
and the Louisiana State Bar Association was delivered by Le- 
Doux R. Provosty, Alexandria. 


The President appointed a Committee of five members to 
serve on the Resolutions Committee. Cuthbert S. Baldwin of 
New Orleans was Chairman. 


The following resolutions were offered: 


By Bascom D. Talley, Jr., J. D. Johnson, Alvin B. Rubin, and 
W. Ford Reese. 
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WHEREAS, at the end of each annual meeting of the Louisi- 
ana State Bar Association, the very pleasant duty is devolved 
upon its members to register appreciation and to give proper 
thanks to the city serving as host for the convention; and 


WHEREAS, by way of exception, this, the Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting, was held on the Mississippi Gulf Coast with the con- 
vention acting as its own host, with its registration the largest 
in its history; and 


WHEREAS, it is the sense of the members of this conven- 
tion that they have enjoyed to the maximum extent this very 
pleasant interlude in the practice of law and it is their wish to 
give proper testimonial of their gratefulness and appreciation 
to all those who have made the convention possible; 


NOW THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the members 
of the Louisiana State Bar Association, the Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting assembled, that we thank, congratulate, and commend 
Messrs. Richard B. Montgomery, Thomas W. Leigh, Robert Le- 
Corgne, and many other members of this Association for their 
very successful and fruitful efforts in making this convention 
a memorable one. 


The resolution was adopted. 


By Whitfield Jack, President of the Shreveport Bar Associa- 
tion, Roland C. Kaiser, President of the Baton Rouge Bar Asso- 
ciation, and W. Ford Reese, President of the New Orleans Bar 
Association. 


WHEREAS, it is the sense of this special committee that the 
local bar associations not being integrated form an essential part 
of, and are necessary for, the proper functioning of the Louisi- 
ana State Bar Association; and 


WHEREAS, it is the sense of this committee that it is essen- 
tial for the continued growth of the Louisiana State Bar Asso- 
ciation as well as the local bar associations of this state for the 
local bar associations to be represented on the governing body 
of the Louisiana State Bar Association; and 


WHEREAS, it is the sense of this committee that the Louisi- 
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ana State Bar Association would better function if its governing 
body include representatives of local bar associations, through 
which organizations the Louisiana State Bar achieved its best 
results; 


NOW THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the president 
of the Louisiana State Bar Association appoint a special commit- 
tee to study the necessary changes in the charter and by-laws 
of this association so that the local bar associations will have 
representation on the governing body of the Louisiana State Bar 
Association and report to the president such proposed changes, 
together with their recommendations. 


The resolution was adopted. 
By Messrs. John R. Pleasant and Whitfield Jack. 


WHEREAS, the stability and respect due to the courts of our 
state rests upon the approval, respect, and confidence of the 
people; and 


WHEREAS, proceedings in court should be so conducted as 
to reflect the importance and seriousness of the inquiry to ascer- 
tain the truth; and 


WHEREAS, it is the opinion of the members of the Louisi- 
ana State Bar Association that every effort should be exerted 
by the bench and bar of the state to improve the judiciary, which 
is the last resort of free men from tyranny and oppression, 
whether from the state or individuals; and 


WHEREAS, it is the opinion of many members of the Louisi- 
ana State Bar Association that proceedings in the trial courts of 
the state are often conducted with an informality that tends to 
lower the dignity of said courts and lessen the respect due by 
lawyers and laymen for the judiciary; 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Louisi- 
ana State Bar Association in regular convention assembled sub- 
mit the following recommendations and requests to the members 
of the judiciary of the State of Louisiana: (1) That judges of 
every trial court in the state adopt a practice of wearing judicial 
robes during all appearances in open court; (2) That all pro- 
ceedings be conducted with the utmost dignity and order, with 
no spectators being permitted in the courtroom who cannot be 
seated, and that all attorneys be properly attired; (3) That the 
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members of the Louisiana State Bar Association are urged and 
requested to give their utmost cooperation to the courts to the 
end that the standards of the judiciary will be raised and the re- 
spect due the courts by the people of the state will be increased ; 
(4) That each court take such other actions as it may deem ap- 
propriate to carry out the purposes of this resolution. 


The resolution was adopted. 
By Bascom D. Talley. 


WHEREAS, the activities of the Louisiana State Bar Asso- 
ciation have been for some time restricted and impeded by a lack 
of adequate finances; and 


WHEREAS, the members of the various committees of the 
Louisiana State Bar Association have for years worked under 
the severe handicap of inadequate financial support and have 
been able to serve only at considerable financial sacrifice; and 


WHEREAS, the privilege of serving the Louisiana State Bar 
Association should not be restricted to those who are able to de- 
vote personal means to the necessary expenses; and 


WHEREAS, the dues paid by the members are unreasonably 
low; and 


WHEREAS, the activities of the Louisiana State Bar Asso- 
ciation should not be restricted to the limited program now pos- 
sible because of the limited funds available; and 


WHEREAS, all members of the Association would greatly 
benefit by an expanded program which is only possible through 
an increase in dues; and 


WHEREAS, many additional reasons for an increase in mem- 
bership dues have been advanced by the president of the Asso- 
ciation in his annual report communicated to all of the members 
of the Association by publication in the official journal; 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Louisiana 
State Bar Association in convention assembled recommend that 
the articles of incorporation of the Association be amended so as 
to change Section 2 of Article 5 to read as follows: “Section 2; 
Dues. The annual membership dues for active members who have 
been admitted to the practice of law in the State of Louisiana for 
five years or more shall be $25.00, and for those who have been 
admitted for less than five years shall be $5.00. Members newly 
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admitted to practice shall pay no dues until April first next fol- 
lowing their admission’ ; 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Board of Governors 
of the Louisiana State Bar Association be requested to take such 
steps as are proper and necessary and as provided by the articles 
of incorporation of the Louisiana State Bar Association to take 
a vote of the members of said Association on the adoption of the 
proposed amendment to Article 5, Section 2 of the articles of in- 
corporation, and should said vote be in the affirmative, adopting 
said amendment, then the Board of Governors of the said Asso- 
ciation be authorized and directed to take such steps as are prop- 
er and necessary toward drafting and preparing an amendment 
to the said articles, to sign same on behalf of the Association, 
and to file and record same in the office of the Secretary of State 
of Louisiana, such other places as may be required by law, and 
to do any and all other things proper and necessary to properly 
and legally amend said articles of incorporation as above pro- 
vided. 


The resolution was adopted. 
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Welcome Address by Justice Sam A. Leblanc, 
Associate Justice, Supreme Court of 
Louisiana, to Graduates from the 
Louisiana Law School 


New Orleans, La., July 11, 1954 


On behalf of the Court I congratulate you on having achieved 
the distinction you have earned through hard and earnest ef- 
forts and welcome you to the fold of attorneys-at-law in this 


State. 


Many family names among yours are familiar to the legal 
profession in Louisiana. I hope you will pardon me if I single 
out one from many of you for special attention. I refer to Miss 
Belle O’Neill, who is the grand-daughter of our late, beloved chief 
justice. The names of the others are known to us in a general 
manner, and some there are whom we know in a close, personal 
way. With all of your families and friends, we rejoice at this 
important and happy occasion in your lives and extend our best 
wishes to each of you for success in your chosen career. 


The task which you are undertaking today is no easy one. The 
legal profession is a very exacting one and one that requires con- 
stant study and application, especially in view of the many varied 
and complex fields which have developed in recent years in the 
practice of law. It is a profession which does not offer much in 
the way of wealth. Comparatively speaking, very few lawyers 
accumulate fortunes worth speaking of and the overall income 
of the average lawyer is barely enough to afford the dignified 
way of life which the standard of his profession calls for. But 
believe me when I tell you that the life of the lawyer who assidu- 
ously devotes himself to all phases of his profession finds many 
other compensations that are measured in terms other than those 
of dollars and cents. 


Among these compensations is one on which we may dwell 
for a moment; that is the satisfaction which comes to the lawyer 
for the role he plays in the government of his community, his 
State and the Nation. 
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The very thought of government prompts at once the thought 
of liberty and justice; for, after all, it is to secure these great 
blessings that governments are instituted among men; and if it 
requires some form of government to secure them we have to 
acknowledge that they are not cheap and easy to obtain. 


The lawyer need not be reminded of the part he has to play 
in the administration of justice for that is primarily his business. 
That is what he principally dedicates his life to. With respect to 
liberty, however, it is sometimes to be wondered if he is as con- 
scious of his responsibility as he should be. 


Throughout the ages man has had to struggle for liberty. 
Why that should be so, it is hard to understand because the right 
of man to be free seems to be such a natural one. Yet, when we 
think of the tremendous cost and sacrifice by which liberty has 
been achieved throughout the years we cannot help but count that 
as one of the tragedies of the human race. 


It was in the spirit of establishing a new order of liberty that 
our forefathers founded the government of our country. So im- 
bued were they with that spirit that in their Declaration of 
Independence they mentioned liberty as second only to life itself 
as one of the three inalienable rights with which man has been 
endowed by the Creator. Later, when they organized their gov- 
ernment under the Constitution with the Bill of Rights, they be- 
lieved, as they had a right to believe, that they had attained an 
almost perfect guarantee of liberty for those who were to become 
citizens of the Republic which they had established and they 
dared to hope that it might well serve as a pattern for other 
nations. 


Alas, the history and experience of the last two generations 
have shown us that this was not so to be. Different concepts of 
liberty continue to exist among different nations, as they did 
before, and disagreements between them lead to the same strug- 
gles as in the past. What is worse, a difference in concept seems 


to be reflected in some measure among our own people and we 
find them far from being united in matters pertaining to do- 
mestic affairs as well as to our foreign relations. 
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The purpose of these remarks is not to create undue alarm 
but the situation is one which does give cause for concern to all 
sober and serious minded individuals. And now, to come to the 
direct point of our remarks: Who, it may be asked, is better 
qualified to give it the serious consideration it deserves than the 
young lawyer fresh from school where he has been trained in 
the law and in the science of government upon which all true 
liberty must exist? 


It may be said, therefore, that you are confronted with a 
great challenge. A challenge to take part in a drama that may 
well unfold a future which no one can presently foretell. I am 
sure that you are all ready to accept it and assume your respon- 
sibility under it, indulging the hope that the differences which 
now tend to separate and divide the people may become recon- 
ciled in some manner that will not jeopardize the spirit of lib- 
erty which was born in this country. For the part that each of 
you will take as leaders in trying to preserve that spirit, you will 
receive a record that is greater and will mean more to you than 
the fees you will collect from clients by whom you will be em- 
ployed; that reward will be the satisfaction of a public service 
rendered to your fellow citizens for which they will always be 


grateful. 


I hope that you will all enjoy your careers as lawyers even as 
I have enjoyed mine. Forty-six years ago I entered the portal 
you entered this morning and standing before this Court, was 
administered the same oath you just took. Shortly, I will make 
my exit through that same portal to enjoy the retirement which 
the people of this State have made possible for judges who serve 
a long number of years such as I have on our courts of record. 
As I look back over these many years and recall the experience 
of it all, I feel a sense of satisfaction and contentment which is 
such that if I had my life to live over and decide once more on a 
career, I honestly believe my choice would be the same. 

I hope that that will be the feeling of each and every one of 
you after a long and useful life at the bar. Good luck and may 
God speed you on. 
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Report of Junior Bar Section 


Beginning with the convention of the Louisiana State Bar 


Association at Alexandria, April 23rd through April 25th, 
1953, and serving to the election of new officers at this conven- 
tion, the following constituted the Council of the Junior Bar 
Section, Louisiana State Bar Association: 


Edward D. Finley, Jr., New Orleans, La. Immediate past 
chairman. 


Benjamin Clyde Bennett, Jr., Marksville, La., Chairman. 
Charest Thibaut, Baton Rouge, La., Vice-Chairman. 
Louis B. Porterie, New Orleans, La., Secretary-Treasurer. 


FIRST AND SECOND DISTRICTS: 

Oliver S. Delery and Corwin B. Reed, New Orleans, La. 
THIRD DISTRICT: 

Bernard E. Beyt, Lafayette, La. 
FOURTH DISTRICT: 

Charles M. Peters, Jr., Shreveport, La. 
FIFTH DISTRICT: 

Robert Easterling, Monroe, La. 
SIXTH DISTRICT: 

Steve Alford, Jr., Baton Rouge, La. 
SEVENTH DISTRICT: 

Philip Chappuis, Crowley, La. 
EIGHTH DISTRICT: 

Charles A. Riddle, Jr., Marksville, La. 


Council meeting and activities: 


The Junior Bar Council met formally for the transaction of 


business of the Junior Bar Section on the following occasions: 


1. New Orleans, on Aug. 15, 1953, 
2. Baton Rouge, on Oct. 30, 1953, 
3. Monroe, on Jan. 30, 1953, 


in conjunction with the Conference of local Bar Organizations 
by several sections of the Louisiana State Bar Association. 
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National and regional meetings: 

The Junior Bar Section was represented at the National Con- 
vention of the American Bar Association by Alvin B. Rubin, 
Baton Rouge, and J. Charles Burden, Alexandria. This conven- 
tion was held in August, 1953. Out of this meeting, Alvin B. 
Rubin was elected to the Council of the Junior Bar Conference, 
American Bar Association, as a Circuit member. 


The Louisiana Junior Bar was represented at a Circuit meet- 
ing of the American Bar Association, Junior Bar Conference, 
Dallas, Tex., Nov. 21, 1954. Those present included: Chairman, 
B. C. Bennett, Jr.; Paul C. Tate, Mamou; Alvin B. Rubin, Baton 
Rouge; John G. W. Robertson, New Orleans; John Weinmann, 
New Orleans; and Edward B. Finley, Jr., New Orleans. 


The Louisiana delegation was the largest present. Invited 
were delegations from Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and Missouri. 
Membership: 

The Louisiana Junior Bar Section ranked fourth in the 
United States in the accumulation of new members for the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. This rating was largely through the efforts 
of Alvin B. Rubin of Baton Rouge. 

Activities : 

The Louisiana Junior Bar Section served to sponsor the fol- 
lowing activities: 

1. A program at the mid-winter meeting of the Louisiana 
State Bar Association (mid-winter conference of local Bar Or- 
ganizations) in Monroe on January 30, 1954. The Junior Bar 
Section sponsored a program highlighted by a talk on “Organi- 
zation of Small Businesses’”’ by Mr. Leonard Sarner of the Phila- 
delphia Bar Association. 

2. The Seventh District Junior Bar sponsored a program on 
March 17, 1954, highlighted by talks on unauthorized practice 
of law and hints for the improvement of law office practice. 
New Organizations: 


The policy was adopted by the Council of the Junior Bar Sec- 
tion at New Orleans on August 15, 1953, urging all members of 
the Junior Bar Section to attempt to organize local Junior Bar 
Sections. It was the feeling of the Junior Bar Council during its 
tenure that the most important work the Junior Bar Section 
could do for the next three or four years is the organization of 
Sections on local levels in order to encourage work by young 
members in the Bar Association. 
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The Council felt that the Junior Bar Section serves largely 
for training of young lawyers to participate in the activities of 
the Bar Association, their native organization, and through the 
activities of the Bar Association into the activities of other allied 
organizations. 


Pursuant to this resolution, the following organizations were 
formed: 


1. The 5th District Junior Bar Association was organized at 
Monroe, La. Robert Easterling, Monroe, is presently Chairman 
of that organization. 


2. The 7th District Junior Bar Association was. organized 
at Eunice, La. This organization is thriving under the Chairman- 
ship of Jacques B. Pucheu, Eunice. 


As was seen above, this organization sponsored one meeting 
of assistance to attorneys and more are expected. 


3. A committee has been established under the Chairman- 
ship of George B. Hall, Alexandria, La., for the formation of an 
Eighth District Junior Bar Section. Although the press of busi- 
ness prevented the actual formation of this organization during 
the tenure of the present Council, it is hoped that this section 
will be organized during the ensuing year. 


4. Charles M. Peters, Jr., Shreveport, La., has been ap- 
pointed Chairman for the organization of a Shreveport Junior 
Bar. Mr. Peters expects to complete his work during the ensuing 
year. 


5. Bernard E. Beyt, Lafayette, has been appointed Chair- 
man to organize either a Lafayette Junior Bar Section or a Third 
District Junior Bar Section. Mr. Beyt reports some progress 
toward these lines and asks for the reappointment of the com- 
mittee for the coming year. 


6. The Baton Rouge Junior Bar Section, which constitutes 
the bulk of the members of the Junior Bar in the Sixth Congres- 
sional District, has been thriving for a number of years and has 
furnished many good workers to the Louisiana Junior Bar Sec- 
tion. 


7. A survey has been made as to the possibility of the forma- 
tion of a Junior Bar Section in New Orleans. Louis B. Porterie 
reports that this is not possible at this time. Cecil B. Ramey, Jr., 
of Tulane University reports that he will be pleased to work on 
this project with Mr. Porterie. 
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Louisiana Bar Journal: 

The Junior Bar Section, through its council, has congratu- 
lated the Louisiana State Bar Association on the development of 
a very fine Journal. They have obtained a resolution authorizing 
that there be set aside a Junior Bar page or section within the 
Journal similar to that contained in the American Bar Journal. 
Louis B. Porterie was appointed Chairman of a committee for 
furnishing of information on the activities of the La. Junior Bar 
Section. All of the items contained in this report were sent in 
for publication. George B. Pugh, who is on the committee for 
the publication of the La. Bar Journal, also assisted in our at- 
tempts to obtain a section to give some publicity to the activities 
of the Junior Bar Section. In spite of all of these efforts and of 
all of the material sent in to the Louisiana Bar Journal, very 
little success was met. It is to be hoped that next year the Editor 
will give us some help along these lines, as we feel that the 
young lawyer needs encouragement in his undertakings. 


Louisiana Law Institute: 

The Junior Bar Section was represented on the council of the 
Louisiana Law Institute by one voting member, its chairman, B. 
C. Bennett, Jr., and two non-voting members, John G. W. Rob- 
ertson, New Orleans, and Paul C. Tate, Mamou, La. The latter 
two served at the request of the council of the Louisiana Law 
Institute. 

Annual Meeting: 

By resolution adopted at Baton Rouge on Oct. 30th, 1953, 
the Louisiana Junior Bar Section has voiced its disapproval of 
the holding of the annual meeting of the Louisiana State Bar 
Association at any place located outside of the State of Louisi- 
ana. As a practical matter, the Junior Bar Council thought the 
Louisiana Bar Association should sponsor every meeting in order 
to relieve the burden on local organizations of raising finances 
and to more equally distribute the expenses of the annual meet- 
ings. The resolution went into more detail and stated the fol- 
lowing: 

The holding of Louisiana State Bar Association Conventions 
at any place outside of the State of Louisiana is opposed for the 
following reasons: 

(a) The added expense of additional travel and extra time 
required for the trip to and from the convention works a hard- 
ship on Junior members who often have small children to be 
cared for in their absence. The added expense is burdensome on 
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Junior members, whose incomes are not always up to more lavish 
conventions. 


(b) Local merchants and hotel men of the State of Louisi- 
ana are deprived of business which results from such a conven- 
tion. 


(c) It is the understanding of the members of the Junior 
Bar Section that the Board of Governors of the State Associa- 
tion have given as one of the reasons for holding the convention 
outside of the State that holding of conventions within the State 
works a financial hardship on members of the host city. This 
reason seems invalid since the Board of Governors can furnish 
financial support to all conventions on an equal basis with that 
furnished to the present one in Biloxi. 


(d) The additional time required to attend conventions cre- 
ates a burden on the Junior members. 
Manual of procedure: 


The Junior Bar Council, through a committee composed of 
the past Chairmen of the Junior Bar Council, has prepared a 
Manual of Procedure consisting of approximately 10,000 words. 
It was the intention of the Junior Bar Council to have this man- 
ual printed or mimeographed prior to this meeting. It is hoped 
that the new Council will have this done. 


In its present form, the Manual is considered quite complete. 
A careful examination of the manual by all members and com- 
mittee members of the Junior Bar Section and by all officers of 
the Section will simplify the work to be done by them by clearly 
outlining the purposes of the Section and the methods by which 
its work can be accomplished. The manual presents the follow- 
ing items of content: 


1. Forward 

Nature and Objectives of the Organization 
Officers and Council 

Duties and suggested procedures for Chairman 


Committees — Committee Chairman Suggested Proce- 
dure 


Records of Section — Maintenance of Duplicate Sets 
Budget 

Junior Bar Section and Purposes 

List of Committees of the Junior Bar Section 

Relation of Junior Bar Section to Other Adjuncts of 
the Louisiana Bar Association 
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Committee on Public Good: 


A new committee on the public good was established under 
the chairmanship of Paul C. Tate. The essence of the report of 
this committee is that the Junior Bar Section, as an organization 
of young lawyers, owes a duty to society to multiply itself in 
society and to improve society. 


The old notion that it is the work of the Bar Association only 
to improve the economic lot of attorneys is past. The new notion 
is that while it is the work of the Bar Association to improve 
the economical and cultural lot of attorneys, attorneys as in- 
dividuals in society owe a duty to society to improve it in all of 
its parts. From the report of the committee it has now become 
extremely important for us to examine what particular things 
the Junior Bar Section should go into. The Junior Bar Section 
of the State of Texas has been conducting a drive for two years 
to eliminate usurious practices which take advantage of people 
who cannot secure bank loans. The Junior Bar Sections over the 
country have set up legal aid bureaus and lawyer reference plans 
which help individuals who are unable to secure legal services. 


It is the lawyer’s duty to serve wherever he can help in gov- 
ernment. He should do what he can to combat juvenile delin- 
quency; he should do what he can to encourage the establish- 
ment of a more stable family life, which is the root of all society ; 
he should do what he can to encourage honesty in government 
and to seek methods to enforce it; the Junior Bar Section should 
look into activities which might tend to the overthrow of our 
present form of government and the substitution therefor of a 
Godless society. 


It is hoped that the following committee on the public good 
will make specific recommendations and that the Junior Bar 
Council and the Junior Bar Section can act on them. 


Committee on Legal Education: 


The committee on legal education has recommended that 
senior law students be ex-officio members of all committees of 
the Junior Bar Section. By this method these law students can 
be introduced to the work of the Louisiana State Bar Associa- 
tion and of the Junior Bar Section, so that they will be prepared 
when they begin their law practice to take an active part in the 
work of the Association. 
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Committee on the reprint of the Law Review: 


Mr. Gordon O. Ewin, New Orleans, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on reprint of law reviews, has made a recommendation that 
all back issues of the Tulane Law Review be reprinted. 


His survey indicates that there are approximately 3,500 mem- 
bers of the Louisiana Bar Association. The cost of sending each 
of them a letter in order to conduct a survey relative to the need 
of the Tulane Law Review would amount to approximately 


$325.00. 


Mr. Ewin, who is very active in this work, states that he 
would be pleased to use his own secretary’s time without cost to 
the Junior Bar in mailing the questionaires and tabulating the 
returns. 


He recommends that $175.00 be allocated by the Junior Bar 
Section to cover this project. This, however, will be taken up by 
the new Council. 

Other Committees: 
Chairmen of other committees are as follows: 


Frederick A. Blanche, Jr., Baton Rouge, Committee on 
Membership. 


Charles M. Peters, Shreveport, Committee on Affiliate 
Units. 


Louis B. Porterie, New Orleans, Committee on Public In- 
formation. 


George B. Hall, Alexandria, Committee on Lawyer Refer- 
ence. 


A. R. Alexander, Committee on Minor Courts. 

James A. Comiskey, Committee on Legal Aid. 
New officers: 

The new officers of the section, elected at its annual meet- 

ing, are: 

Paul C. Tate, Mamou, Chairman. 

John G. W. Robertson, New Orleans, Vice Chairman. 

Louis D. Smith, Monroe, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Respectfully submitted, 
BENJAMIN CLYDE BENNETT, JR., Chairman. 
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Criminal Law Section 


I have the honor and privilege as Chairman of the Criminal 
Law Section to herewith make report of its activities at the Con- 
vention held at Biloxi, Mississippi, May 4th. 


The attendance at this section was the largest that we have 
had in the past ten years. We desire to thank the Members of 
the Judiciary, which include representatives from the Louisiana 
Supreme Court, our Court of Appeals, District Judges of sev- 
eral Judicial Districts, and one of the Judges of the Juvenile 
Court for the Parish of Orleans, together with numerous of our 
District Attorneys and Members of the Bar who have been en- 
gaged for many years in criminal practice. 


The program arranged was well received by our guests and 
consisted of an address by Attorney General LeBlanc on the work 
of the National Association of Attorneys General on the prob- 
lem of the use of narcotic drugs and addict rehabilitation. An 
address was also made by Sergeant Joseph Giarrusso, Command- 
ing Officer of the New Orleans Police Department, Narcotics 
Squad, accompanied by Officer Sedgebeer. These gentlemen were 
very kindly detailed by Superintendent of Police, Hon. Joseph 
Scheuring of New Orleans, and in connection with Sergeant 
Giarrusso’s address, there was presented a sound moving picture 
of twenty-one minutes duration showing the evils of drug ad- 
diction, the effect thereof and enforcement methods used to 
endeavor to eradicate this evil. 


Sergeant Giarrusso cannot be complimented too highly upon 
his address and his answers to the questions propounded from 
the audience, as he displayed a most thorough knowledge of the 
problem of the addict, a deep sympathy with such unfortunates 
and the method of law enforcement. He went into, very thor- 
oughly, the physiological, psychological and psychiatric problems 
of the addict and his views on post-custodial treatment. 


We also had as our guest speaker, Hon. Dale E. Bennett, Pro- 
fessor of Criminal Law, Louisiana State University; however, 
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due to the interest displayed and the questions propounded by 
the audience in the narcotic problem, the time allotted was too 
short to permit Professor Bennett to deliver his address and at 
his suggestion the address was not delivered. It will, however, be 
presented in written form and with your permission we would 
suggest the address which was to be made by Professor Bennett 
on “The Law of Insanity in Criminal Cases” be printed in the 
next issue of the Bar Journal. 


Election of officers was held. The incumbent Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman and the Member of the Council whose term expired 
this year were all re-elected by acclamation. The incumbent Sec- 
retary was not present and a new Secretary was elected by ac- 
clamation, namely Hon. Thompson §. Clarke, District Attorney, 
St. Joseph, La. The officers, therefore, for the coming year are 
as follows: 


Michael E. Culligan, Chairman New Orleans 
R. D. Madden, Vice-Chairman Ruston 
Thompson 8. Clarke, Secretary St. Joseph 
Council: 

Jack Simms, Leesville Term Expires 1955 


Guy E. Humphries, Jr., Alexandria 

Term Expires 1956 
Michael E. Culligan, Jr., New Orleans 

Term Expires 1957 
Wellborn Jack, Shreveport Term Expires 1958 
Fred S. LeBlanc, Baton Rouge Term Expires 1959 


It has indeed been a privilege and a pleasure to serve the 
Association for the past ten years for which honor I am deeply 
grateful. 

Respectfully submitted, 


M. E. CULLIGAN, Chairman 
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Mineral Law Section 


During the past year the Mineral Law Section Council held 
a special meeting to consider matters of interest to the Section 
and to plan a program for the annual meeting. The Council 
meeting was held on October 29, 1953, in Baton Rouge. 


A special meeting of the Mineral Law Section was held in 
Baton Rouge on February 13, 1954. The meeting was convened 
immediately after the closing of the Mineral Law Institute which 
had been sponsored by Louisiana State University. The Section 
members discussed possible legislation which would be consid- 
ered in the 1954 session of the Louisiana Legislature. 


The annual meeting of the Section was held on May 2, 1954, 
in the Hurricane Room of the Buena Vista Hotel. The meeting 
was very well attended. The following program was offered: 


1. Subleases.— The legal relationship between the 
Lessor, Sublessor and Sublessee. 
Leslie Moses, 
Legal Department, 
Crown Central Petroleum Co., 
Houston, Tex. 
2. Problems of rental payments under oil, gas and min- 
eral leases. 
George Conger, 
Legal Division, 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp., 
Shreveport, La. 
3. (a) Comments on the Louisiana Conservation Act 
on behalf of the Land Owners. 
John A. Hickman, 
Lawes, Hickman & Brame, 
Lake Charles, La. 
(b) A reply on behalf of the Lessees and Operators. 
Dixon Carroll, 
Simon & Carroll, 
Shreveport, La. 
The Chairman then appointed a Nominating Committee, com- 
posed of the following Section members: 
Ledoux Provosty, Chairman 
Eugene Nabors 
H. H. Hillyer 
W. P. Hardeman 
Col. John Tucker 
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The report of the Nominating Committee incorporated the 
following nominations: 


Clarence Yancy, Shreveport, Chairman 
W. P. Hardeman, Lake Charles, Vice-Chairman 
Harold Moses, New Orleans, Secretary 
Austin W. Lewis, Lake Charles, 
Council Member. 
The persons nominated were unanimously elected by the 
Section. 
Respectfully submitted, 


AUSTIN W. LEWIS, Chairman 


Section of Local Bar Organizations 


As Chairman of the Section of Local Bar Organizations of 
the Louisiana State Bar Association, I render you herewith a 
report of the activities of this Section during the past year. 


The major activity of this Section was in connection with 
the co-sponsorship of the Third Annual Mid-Winter Conference 
of Local Bar Associations held in Monroe, Louisiana in the latter 
part of January, 1954. This conference was sponsored jointly 
with the Committee on Public Relations, the Junior Bar Section 
and the Committee on Legal Institutes. 


It is believed that an excellent program was presented dur- 
ing the two-day session, which was attended by approximately 
eighty people, of which approximately fifty persons were from 
cities other than Monroe, which was acting as the hostess city. 


The first morning of this meeting was conducted by the Jun- 
ior Bar Section and they presented an outstanding speaker, Mr. 
Leonard Sarnor of the Philadelphia Bar, who spoke at length 
on the organizational problems of small businesses. This was fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion led by speakers talking on the sub- 
ject of unauthorized practise of law, fees and public relations, all 
on the local level. 
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The participants of the second portion of the program were 
subsequently invited to reproduce the panel in its entirety at a 
meeting sponsored by the Seventh District Junior Bar Associa- 
tion in Eunice, La., at which approximately 40 members of the 
bar were present. 


The annual meeting unanimously adopted a resolution ad- 
dressed to the Board of Governors recommending the continu- 
ance of the annual Mid-Winter Conference. 


The Annual Meeting of the Section was held on May 4, 1954 
at Biloxi, and was well attended by local bar officers from all 
sections of the state. 


Upon the conclusion of the Annual Meeting the following of- 
ficers were elected to serve for the coming year: 


Chairman, Ashton Stewart, Baton Rouge; Vice-Chairman, 
Claude Duval, Houma; and Secretary, John Guyton, Shreveport. 


Respectfully submitted, 
THOMAS M. HAYES, JR., Chairman 
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Report of the Section of 
Judicial Administration 


Honorable Edward L. Gladney, Chairman, called the meet- 
ing to order at 4:00 p.m., May 4, 1954 in the Sun Room of the 
Buena Vista Hotel with approximately 75 members of the sec- 
tion in attendance. 


Judge Gladney called on Judge Hardy for the report of the 
nominating committee. Nominated for chairman was Judge Wal- 
ter Hunter; for Vice-Chairman, Judge Paul Chazey; for Secre- 
tary, Judge Minos D. Miller, Jr. After due call, there being no 
further nominations, Judge Hood moved that the slate be elected. 
Seconded and passed. 


Judge Gladney then introduced Honorable Joe B. Hamiter, 
Justice of the Louisiana Supreme Court. Justice Hamiter deliv- 
ered an excellent address on the topic assigned—‘Consideration 
of Some of the Rules of the Supreme Court of Louisiana.” 


Judge Gladney then introduced Professor Henry G. McMahon 
of the Louisiana State University Law School who delivered an 
address on the subject, “Needed Improvements in Appellate 
Procedure.” 


Judge Gladney expressed the feeling of the group in thanks 
to Justice Hamiter and Professor McMahon, and the meeting 
was adjourned. 


Respectfully submitted, 


EDWARD L. GLADNEY, Chairman 








Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


Your Secretary-Treasurer respectfully reports: 
MEMBERSHIP: 












































The membership of the Association as Of May 5, 1954 Assesses 3,450 
Made up as follows: 
Members of the Judiciary. 115 
of which number 28 City and Municipal Court 
Judges are also on the active membership 
rolls and pay dues. 
Active members—not including the 28 —of 
which number 131 are in the Armed Forces 
and 22 are aged or ill, all of whom do not pay 
dues 3,331 
Faculty Members 4 
3,450 
Admissions to practice during 1953-1954 145 
Without examination by the Committee on Bar Admis- 
sions, amended by Supreme Court June 2, 1953......... 126 
Examined by the Committee 19 
Deaths since last annual meeting. 24 
Your financial statement for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1954, 
is as follows: 
RECEIPTS: 
RESERVE ACCOUNT: 
Balance March 31, 1953 $ 97.57 
GENERAL ACCOUNT: 
Balance March 31, 1953 $39,098.90 
Receipts since March 31, 1953: 
BPUOB POSTAL ODS ssscsccisatinnssnsascccsssinecsioine $ 30.00 
Oe OT TE, sassisessnsscsccsesscsssccsscccctans 10,865.00 
“1954-1955 17,052.50 
“1955-1956 2.00 $27,949.50 
Penalties 1952-1953 .cccccccscssorereeee 15.00 
ig TSO OS ic cccsenccesersescccctere 60.00 75.00 
Admission to the Bar Fees........... 1,250.00 
Examination Frees -cvsccccccscsoseccersscessseee 850.00 2,100.00 


Interest War Bonds ($4,400.00) 110.00 110.00 30,234.50 





$69,333.40 
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DISBURSEMENTS: 
GENERAL ACCOUNT: 




































































Salary Assistant Secretary ASSN. -sssssssssssesssen $ 4,320.00 
Income Tax withheld and remitted... sce 780.00 $ 5,100.00 
Stenographic and Clerical Assistance........... 4,468.20 
Income Tax withheld and remitted... csssssssssee 932.00 5,400.20 
Annual Meeting 1953 (Exp. prevs. 
to 4/1/53, $367.17) 1,157.89 
Annual Meeting 1954 609.52 
Board of Governors Expense 2,055.00 
Committee on Bar Admissions (including $600.00 salary 
Assistant Secretary) $ 1,112.27 
Section Trust Estates, etc. 158.86 
Section Mineral Law 47.24 
Section of Insurance 59.06 
Section of Taxation 59.07 
Section Junior Bar $ 166.19 
Junior Bar pro rata 3rd Conference, Monroe 414.66 580.85 
Committee Public Relations 854.90 
Committee pro rata 3rd Conference, Monroe 286.39 1,141.29 
Committee of Legal Institutes. 64.50 
Committee pro rata 3rd Conference, Monroe 228.77 293.27 
Local Bar Organizations Section: 
Section’s pro rata 8rd Conference, Monroe...ssssssssssssssssessses 266.79 
Committees expense: 
Unauthorized Practice of Law. 307.19 
Legal Education and Admission to the Bar 101.64 
Committee Judicial Candidates ......cccccsssseen 88.58 
Committee Judicial Ethics 2.75 
Committee American Citizenship ..........ssssss888 28.92 
TOTAL EXPENSE COMMITTEES 529.08 
Premium Bond Secretary-Treasurer 12.50 
Louisiana Bar Journal 2,488.95 
(Expended prior to April 1, 1953, $55.43) 
Office supplies and Incidentals 811.73 
Rent 1,740.00 
Electricity 44.27 
Telephones — office 244.92 
Telephone and Telegrams 49.46 
Audit 300.00 
Secretarial help to Association’s president 100.00 
Postage, General — 1953-1954 wecccccccssscsssssssorsssssseeees 314.27 
BBB TD ssscsicsccressscitercniccarts 123.41 437.68 


(Expended prior to Apr. 1, 1953, $164.00) 
Stationery and Printing, General—1953-1954 347.45 
1954-1955 90.08 437.53 
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(Expended prior to Apr. 1, 1953, $80.75) 
Memorial Exercises 
Nominations and Nominating Committee 
Louisiana Formulary 
Exchange on checks 
Inter-American Bar Association 

(Expended prior to Apr. 1, $75.00, 1954-1955) 

Special Appropriations: 

Publicity — Ray Samuel 275.00 

Articles of Incorporation & By-Laws — 

Printing 787.39 

Membership list (stenciled limited number 

copies) 87.65 

Constitutional Convention Committee............. 2,104.38 

(Appropriation $2,000.00) 
Sheffield matter (Appropriation $1,000.00) 703.45 
Total special appropriations 
Not Budgeted — no appropriation 
Southern Regional — Atlanta Meeting cscs 





























TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS 





Balances in Banks, March 31, 1954: 
































General Account 38,656.39 
Reserve Account 97.57 
Banks’ Balances 88,753.96 
United States War Bonds 4,400.00 
Petty Cash 15.00 
Deposit Public Service (Electricity) 10.00 
43,178.96 
National American $12,675.40 
Whitney 12,645.32 
Hibernia 13,433.24 
38,753.96 
Total Receipts 1953-1954 ...ccsusssssccccssssesees $28,939.00 
Total Expenditures 1953-1954 30,734.84 
Excess Expenditures over receipts... 1,795.84 


215.20 
608.13 
376.22 

4.58 
125.00 


3,957.87 


152.58 


30,677.01 





The books of the Association were audited by Mr. Edward J. deVer- 
ges, Certified Public Accountant, covering period from the last audit, 
April 1, 1953 to and including March 31, 1954, the end of the fiscal year. 
The report of the audit is now available and will be on file in the office 
of the Secretary-Treasurer and subject to inspection by the membership. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ROBERT E. LECORGNE, JR., 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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Report of Committee on Obituaries 
Your Committee on Obituaries regretfully reports that the following 


members of the Louisiana State Bar Association have died since the last 
annual meeting of the Association, held in Alexandria, on April 24, 1953. 


Members of the Judiciary 


John Hugo Dore Ezriah Lee Walker 
Ville Platte Ruston 
Judge, First Circuit, Judge, Third Judicial 
First District, District Court 
Court of Appeal Died, September 18, 1953 
Died, April 28, 1953 
Stephen Randall Holstein Columbus Reid 
Winnsboro Hammond 
Late Judge, 8th Judicial Late Judge, 21st Judicial 
District Court District Court 
Died, May 2, 1953 Died, November 7, 1953 
Fred A. Middleton William Valentine Seeber 
Metairie, Jefferson Parish New Orleans 
Late Judge, “Old” 28th Judge, First City Court 
Judicial District Court Died, April 15, 1954 


Died, May 19, 1953 


Members of the Bar 


Clifton Felix Davis Henry George McCall 

Shreveport New Orleans 

Died, October 17, 1952 Died, October 8, 1953 
Miguel Tacon Hewes John Fred Odom 

New Roads Baton Rouge 

Died, April 15, 1953 Died, October 8, 1953 
Charles Elliott John Hunter Holmes 

Amite New Orleans 

Died, April 26, 1953 Died, November 6, 1953 
Joseph D. Hebert Isidore Wilmot Gajan, Sr. 

Shreveport New Iberia 

Died, June 10, 1953 Died, December 5, 1953 
Shelby N. Young Thomas Edwin Furlow 

Shreveport New Orleans 

Died, June 17, 1953 Died, January 12, 1954 
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last 
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William Ackerman Dixon 
New Orleans 
Died, June 29, 1953 


James Clark Henriques, Sr. 


New Orleans 
Died, July 18, 1953 


Gustave Schoennagel 
New Orleans 
Died, July 17, 1953 


Alexis Cornelius Dumestre 
New Orleans 
Died, August 5, 1953 


Grantland Lee Tebault 
New Orleans 
Died, August 11, 1953 


Thomas Morgan Milling 
Franklin 
Died, February 7, 1954 


James Joseph Martin 
St. Martinville 
Died, March 18, 1954 


Morris Reece Stewart 
Lake Charles 
Died, April 5, 1954 


Howell Carter, Jr. 
New Orleans 
Died, April 9, 1954 


Felix Joseph Puig 
New Orleans 
Died, April 22, 1954 





Roy Duke Fuller 
Shreveport 
Died, April 29, 1954 


Respectfully submitted, 
W. FORD REESE, Chairman. 








Conference on the 


INTERNAL REVENUE CODE of 1954 


and its applications to 
Income, Gift and Estate Taxes and Estate Planning 
conducted by a 


STAFF OF SPECIALISTS 


Monday, August 9 thru Friday, August 13 
(week preceding American Bar Convention) 
under the auspices of 


THE LAWYERS INSTITUTE 


The Graduate School 


of 
The John Marshall Law School 
In the Loop—near convention hotels 
Tuition $75.00 
Five days and three dinner sessions 
For descriptive circular, write 
The Registrar 
315 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Report of Committee on Legal Education 


and Admission to the Bar 


I. The Committee adopts as its own views the thoughts ex- 


pressed by Dr. Paul M. Hebert, Dean of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity School of Law, in 14 LOUISIANA LAW REVIEW, pages 


79-82, reading as follows: 





“Requirements for admission to the bar were altered in 
two important respects by an amendment to Section 7, 
Article XII, of the Articles of Incorporation of the 
Louisiana State Bar Association promulgated by Rule 
of Court on June 2, 1953. One of the amendments, rais- 
ing the general qualifications for admission to the bar, 
will have a salutary effect. The other change was the 
backward step of suspending the bar examination re- 
quirement previously exacted of graduates of accredited 
Louisiana law schools. The result is the reinstatement 
of the ‘diploma privilege.’ 


“Prior to the amendment, Louisiana was one of five 
states with the low general educational requirement of 
a high school education or its equivalent. The Louisiana 
State Bar Associaiton has for years been working for 
the adoption of the American Bar Association’s recom- 
mended pre-legal requirement which was increased to 
three years of college work effective September 1, 1952. 
The amended Louisiana rule adopts the requirement of 
three years of college work. To have the new rule oper- 
ate without undue hardship to registrants who do not 
have the higher qualifications and who are presently 
studying under the direction of an attorney, the rule 
makes the effective date October 1, 1956. After that 
date all applicants must have the new general require- 
ment of three years’ college education. This represents 
a marked stiffening of bar admission requirements in 
Louisiana. With the increased opportunities now avail- 
able for college work the new rule will not act as a hard- 
ship on any one and it reflects a growing appreciation 
of the importance of the role of the lawyer. The skills 
exacted of the lawyer require a broad educational back- 
ground and the new rule reflects this viewpoint. With 
law office study of three years still permitted as an 
avenue to the bar, the new educational requirement is 
an important safeguard. The profession will generally 
approve of the court’s action in this respect. 
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“Reinstatement of the ‘diploma privilege’ was effected 
over the strenuous opposition of the law schools of Loy- 
ola, Tulane and Louisiana State Universities, as well as 
over the opposition of the Louisiana State Bar Asso- 
ciation. The proposal to eliminate the bar examination 
originated with the court. Associate Justices Haw- 
thorne and McCaleb dissented from the order on the 
ground that such a change should come only upon a re- 
quest from the bar as a whole, speaking through the 
Bar Association. In a brief filed with the court the law 
schools urged the retention of the bar examination as 
an independent determination by public authority of the 
professional competency of applicants for admission to 
the bar. Since 1921, the American Bar Association 
standards have opposed the diploma privilege and one 
of the recently published studies in the SURVEY OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION has pointed out that the 
American Bar Association’s policy has been responsible 
for the abolition of the diploma privilege in all but a 
few states. Among the states recently abolishing the 
diploma privilege are Arkansas, South Carolina and 
Florida. The Louisiana Supreme Court’s action thus 
runs directly counter to the trend in other states. 


“The argument has been advanced that suspension of 
the bar examination will eliminate a discriminatory 
situation in which veterans, including those serving in 
the Korean War, were not required to take the exami- 
nation while non-veterans were forced to take the ex- 
amination. The number of veterans admitted on motion 
without the necessity of taking the bar examination has 
been steadily decreasing and the liberality that has been 
shown to Louisiana’s veterans hardly justifies the pres- 
ent order broadening the diploma privilege. In fact, the 
normal situation of a bar examination for all law school 
graduates was approaching a reality and the existence 
of discrimination is recognized at a rather late date con- 
sidering the many years during and since World War 
II in which the discrimination was much more marked. 
The diploma privilege for veterans has been more lib- 
erally applied in Louisiana than elsewhere. Mistakes of 
policy in that regard should not now be utilized to 
undermine the entire structure of the bar examination. 
“It is also said that Louisiana has good law schools, and, 
hence, the bar examination is unnecessary and only 
serves to subject law graduates to mental pressure over 
the possible stigma of failure. Certainly those who can- 
not successfully cope with the pressures of a three day 
bar examination will be hard put to withstand the con- 
stant rush, tension and conditions under which the law- 
yer must work. Moreover, the present system of legal 
education in this state has been fashioned since 1924 
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with the bar examination viewed as a part of the final 
educational process to which the law graduate is sub- 
jected. There are many values in the bar examination 
system. Comprehensive review is an important part of 
professional preparation. The Louisiana law schools 
have relied upon the bar examination to provide that 
comprehensive review for which there is not adequate 
time at the conclusion of the three year law school 
course. Abolition of the bar examination has at least 
the following effects: it eliminates a check by duly con- 
stituted public authority (the Supreme Court Examin- 
ing Committee) on the competency of a large number of 
persons to be admitted to the profession; it delegates 
full responsibility for professional competency to the 
law schools when it should be the joint responsibility of 
the legal profession, the court and the law schools; it 
fails to take cognizance of the efficiently working bar 
examination system that has been developed through 
the years by the work of the Admissions Committee of 
the Supreme Court and the Bar Admissions Advisory 
Committee, representing the law schools; it eliminates 
the presence of a constant stimulus to greater effort on 
the part of the students who know they must pass a 
bar examination as well as pass the course of Profes- 
sor X; it eliminates a device whereby legal education 
is appraised practically through the eyes of members 
of the bar; it returns to the situation existing prior to 
1924 when the Legislature was constrained as a mat- 
ter of policy to enact a statute making the bar exami- 
nation a requirement; and, finally, it rejects the consid- 
ered views of professional groups who have studied the 
problem of bar admissions that are involved in a di- 
ploma privilege and who, on the basis of experience, 
have concluded that a bar examination for law school 
graduates is desirable. It would be unthinkable to allow 
medical school graduates to practice medicine without 
passing the examination conducted by the Louisiana 
State Board of Medical Examiners. The legal profes- 
sion merits similar safeguards despite the fact that 
Louisiana is fortunate in the quality of work done by 
students in its law schools. The broadening of the di- 
ploma privilege is, in the opinion of the writer, a seri- 
ous mistake. It should be rectified as quickly as possible 
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by action of the Supreme Court or through the reenact- 
ment of legislation similar to Act 113 of 1924. Other- 
wise, the diploma privilege will become so imbedded as 
to be difficult to remove. Under the jurisprudence such 
legislation would constitute a valid exercise of the po- 
lice power.” 


II. The Committee recommends to the Association that 
since the Supreme Court’s action in restoring the “diploma priv- 
ilege” was limited in its terms to the existence of the Korean 
emergency and since a Korean truce has been signed and actual 
fighting has ceased, the Association should memorialize the Su- 
preme Court to eliminate the “diploma privilege” for the future. 


III. The Committee engaged in no further activity. 


LEON D. HUBERT, JR., Chairman. 


Report of Louisiana Formulary Committee 


Your Committee on the Louisiana Formulary submits the fol- 
lowing report: 


During the past year the material for Part 2 of the Formu- 
lary, covering succession proceedings, was completed, forwarded 
to the printer and has now been printed and placed in the hands 
of subscribers to the Formulary. Additional copies of this ma- 
terial are available at this meeting of the Association. 


The Committee is preparing the pretrial, discovery and depo- 
sition forms to be substituted in the place of the forms originally 
issued covering depositions and interrogatories. These will be 
available shortly. 


The Committee has gone ahead also with the accumulation of 
forms covering the remainder of the book, such as, for example, 
tutorship, special actions, etc. Once again the Committee solicits 
the assistance of each and every member of the Association in 
submitting forms that have been found useful in the course of 
active practice. 


Respectfully submitted, 
SUMTER D. MARKS, JR., Chairman. 
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Report of Legislative Committee 


Pursuant to the provisions of Article VII, Section 11, of the 
bylaws of the Association, a committee was appointed by Rich- 
ard B. Montgomery, Jr., President, which committee was 
charged with the duty, in the name of the Association, of pro- 
moting or opposing such proposed legislation as the majority 
of the committee might direct. 


The chairman of the committee, in interpreting the bylaws, 
concluded that “proposed legislation” was: 


a) legislation recommended by Sections and Commit- 
tees of the Association ; 


b) legislation recommended by the Committee on 
Jurisprudence and Law Reform adopted by the 
Association in accordance with Article VII, Section 
3, of the bylaws; and 


c) legislation introduced in the Legislature, 
and to make known to the Legislature its recommendations on 


“proposed legislation.” 


At the time of the convening of the Louisiana State Bar Asso- 
ciation of May 3, 1954, no “proposed legislation” had been sub- 
mitted to the committee for its consideration. 

Pursuant to call by the chairman, a meeting of the commit- 
tee was held in Biloxi, Mississippi, on May 4, 1954, with a 
quorum present. 

At this meeting, the committee was further organized by 
unanimously electing H. L. Hammett vice-chairman, and J. J. 
Davidson, Jr., secretary. 

By unanimous consent, the committee agreed that its meet- 
ing during the session of the Legislature for the year 1954 would 
be held in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, on May 20-21, 1954. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WM. F. M. MEADORS, Chairman 
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Report of Committee on 
Unauthorized Practice of Law 


At the convention of the Louisiana State Bar Association 
held in Alexandria in 1953, a resolution was adopted by the Con- 
vention which directed the appointment of a special committee 
to investigate the unauthorized practice of law in certain desig- 
nated fields of activity. Pursuant to this resolution, the Presi- 
dent of the Association appointed a special committee composed 
of Messrs. Cliffe E. LaBorde, Jr., George M. Snellings, Jr., Leon- 
ard C. Wise, Charles D. Marshall, C. Paul Phelps, Andrew R. 
Martinez, Thomas L. Raggio and John R. Pleasant. This commit- 
tee met in the City of New Orleans on June 13, 1953, with all 
members present. The meeting was also attended by Pres. Mont- 
gomery and Mr. Cuthbert S. Baldwin, a member of the Standing 
Committee of the American Bar Association. 


At this meeting a conference committee composed of Messrs. 
Phelps, Martinez, Marshall, Rubin and Little, with Mr. Phelps 
as Chairman, was appointed to meet with a committee represent- 
ing insurance adjustors in the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and 
Hammond areas. The purpose of the conference committee was 
to reach an agreement with an insurance committee on a state- 
ment of principles which would define the authorized and legal 
activities of independent insurance adjustors. This committee 
has given unselfishly of its time. 


At the 1953 convention in Alexandria your committee sub- 
mitted to the Association a proposal to amend sub-section 10, sec- 
tion 1 of Article 7 of the By-Laws so as to provide for a stand- 
ing committee on the unauthorized practice of law. The Board 
of Governors of the State Bar adopted this resolution and amend- 
ed the By-Laws so as to provide for a committee of eleven mem- 
bers composed of one from each Congressional district and three 
members at large. The committee appointed by the Board of 
Governors is composed of Messrs. Edmond L. Deramee, Cuthbert 
S. Baldwin, Alvin B. Rubin, John R. Pleasant, Charles D. Mar- 
shall, Andrew R. Martinez, Leonard C. Wise, George M. Snel- 
lings, Jr., C. Paul Phelps, Thomas L. Raggio and Cliffe E. La- 
Borde, Jr. 
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JOHN E. PERKINS CASE 


In the report submitted to the convention in 1953 the com- 
mittee paid tribute to the work of the Baton Rouge Bar Asso- 
ciation and its committee for the very fine work performed in 
the Perkins case. In this litigation Perkins sought a Declaratory 
Judgment recognizing his right to practice law in Louisiana as 
a visiting attorney from Mississippi. After an unsuccessful at- 
tempt in the district court, Perkins appealed his case to the 
Supreme Court. Mr. Rubin, a member of this committee, repre- 
sented the Louisiana State Bar Association in the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana. The decision of the district court was affirmed and 
in due course a motion for rehearing was denied. We hope that 
this action will end the unauthorized practice of law by this in- 
dividual, who has been a source of trouble over many years. 


COMPLAINTS 


Your committee has had a number of complaints and inqui- 
ries from various persons relative to unauthorized practice of 
law by individuals, groups and associations. Individual mem- 
bers of the committee are engaged in the investigation and con- 
sideration of these complaints at the present time. In proper 
cases civil or criminal proceedings will be recommended to the 
Association. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


While the present organization for this committee is an im- 
provement over the old committee, we feel that it still falls short 
of the needs of the Bar Association if it is to effectively meet 
the challenge by those engaged in the unauthorized practice of 
law. 

In the first place, it is difficult to secure committee action 
by eleven members living in various sections of the State. After 
a decision is finally reached it is then difficult to see that the 
matter is properly followed up and carried to a successful con- 
clusion by a civil proceeding or action through the District At- 
torney. 

A number of State Bar Associations have met the problem of 
unauthorized practice of law through the employment of an at- 
torney whose primary duty and function is to investigate and 
prosecute these violations to the fullest extent. Texas has re- 
cently adopted this plan and employed Judge Earl P. Hall of 
Fort Worth. There were 35 applicants for the position. Judge 
Hall will devote full time to this activity in the State of Texas. 
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We recommend that the Board of Governors give serious con- 
sideration to this plan and if our Bar is not in a position to em- 
ploy a full time attorney that it consider employment of an at- 
torney on a part time or a per diem basis, whose duties should 
be to investigate complaints thoroughly, submit recommenda- 
tions to the committee for approval and follow through on the 
prosecution of all cases which may be authorized by the commit- 
tee. A resolution is not being submitted with this recommenda- 
tion as we feel the subject needs the careful study of the Board 
of Governors and further investigation is necessary before sub- 
mitting the question to a vote of the membership of this asso- 
ciation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EDMOND L. DERAMEE 
CUTHBERT S. BALDWIN 
ALVIN B. RUBIN 
JOHN R. PLEASANT 
CHARLES D. MARSHALL 
ANDREW R. MARTINEZ 
LEONARD C. WISE 
GEORGE M. SNELLINGS, JR. 
C. PAUL PHELPS 
THOMAS L. RAGGIO 
CLIFFE E. LABORDE, JR. 


Committee on Admiralty 

During the past year, no problems have been referred to the 
Admiralty Committe of the Louisiana State Bar Association, but 
the members of the Committee have kept in close personal touch 
with all phases of proposed amendments to the various statutes 
affecting the admiralty practice, jurisdiction and substantive 
law, particularly the several amendments proposed to the Rules 
of Admiralty Procedure prescribed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States and the proposed statutory enactments with re- 
gard to recognition in the United States Courts of mortgages 
granted on foreign flag ships. The Committee has seen no neces- 
sity for taking any action as a Committee on any of these mat- 
ters. 

It is recommended that the incoming Committee on Ad- 
miralty contnue to follow all such matters closely and, if need 
be, to take such action as may be appropriate. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SELIM B. LEMLE, Chairman 
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Report of Committee on Legal Institutes 


The Committee, in cooperation with the Public Relations 
Committee, the Section of Local Bar Organizations, and the 
Junior Bar Section of the Louisiana Bar Association, partici- 
pated in the program of the Third Louisiana Conference of Local 
Bar Associations, meeting at Monroe on Jan. 29th and 30th, 
1954. The Committee on Legal Institutes sponsored the sympo- 
sium on the proposed Constitutional Convention scheduled for 
the last day of the Conference, the discussion being led by Judge 
George W. Hardy, Jr., presiding, with other speakers analyzing 
various aspects of the topic. 


The Committee has been very active in the New Orleans area 
under the able guidance of Michael J. Molony, Jr., the Commit- 
tee Member in that City. After canvassing and obtaining the 
support of the membership of the Bar in Orleans, Jefferson, and 
St. Bernard Parishes, a program, jointly sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Legal Institutes and the Tulane University of Law, 
was initiated in the fall semester of 1953, with courses offered 
in Gift and Estate Taxation and Workmen’s Compensation Law. 
At a later date, courses in Labor Law and Income Taxation were 
added. Also, a series of panel discussions will be conducted on a 
regular basis by lawyers well qualified in specific areas of tax 
law. 


It is believed that there has been a stimulation of interest by 
the Bar of this State in the field of continuing legal education. 


It is felt advisable and profitable to cite the activities of sim- 
ilar committees operating on a national and state basis. 


William J. Jameson, President of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, devoted all of “The President’s Page” of the February, 
1954, issue of the Journal of that Association to a discussion of 
the field of continuing legal education. He points out that the 
American Bar Association cooperates with the American Law 
Institute in organizing, developing, and carrying on the program. 
There is a division of responsibility between the two organiza- 
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tions, but the American Law Institute seems to be the agency for 
the execution of the program. Legal Institutes have been con- 
ducted in forty-three states. 


In the November, 1953, issue of the same Journal, Mr. Jame- 
son reported that he had attended the annual meetings of seven 
state bar associations, and that the greatest interest taken was 
in the area of continuing legal education. 


Correspondence of the Chairman of this Committee with the 
corresponding Committee of the State Bar of Texas evoked in- 
formation showing the progress that State has made in Legal 
Institute work. The Texas Bar appropriates $5,000 annually for 
its Committee on Legal Institutes. The appropriation for the 
similar Louisiana Committee is $200 annually; and even if an 
allowance is made for the disparity in population, the annual al- 
lotments are grossly disproportionate. Texas has twenty-one 
Congressional Districts and an Institute is held at least once each 
year in every district. The State Bar furnishes the speakers, and 
the subject matter is left largely to the discretion of the Bar 
where the Institute is held. The traveling and hotel expenses of 
the speakers are paid by the State Bar Committees. The Institute 
lasts one day with four speakers; two in the morning, and two in 
the afternoon. The President of the State Bar speaks at a lunch- 


eon, and these meetings give him an opportunity to appear be- 
fore, and confer with, the various local associations throughout 
the State. 


The contents of this report give ample evidence that there is 
a recognized need for post-admission education which has re- 
ceived serious attention throughout the nation. 


This Committee has endeavored to organize programs in vari- 
ous sections of this State. Present activities carried on warrant 
the conclusion that lawyers are conscious of the worth of the 
effort being made to bring to their door educational material 
needed and presented in the most effective manner. The Commit- 
tee is pleased to have been an instrumentality in bettering our 
profession. 

Respectfully submitted, 


MALCOLM W. FEIST, Chairman. 
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Report of the Publications Committee 


Your Board of Governors, on the recommendation and sug- 
gestion of Mr. Richard B. Montgomery, Jr., President, voted to 
replace the publication, The Louisiana Bar with the Louisiana 
Bar Journal. In former years an annual appropriation was made 
for the publication of The Louisiana Bar and an additional 
amount was appropriated for the publication of the proceedings 
of each annual meeting. It was decided to combine the two ap- 
propriations, and to publish the annual meeting proceedings in 
The Louisiana Bar Journal. 


To date, three issues of the Louisiana Bar Journal have been 
published, the first in July of 1953, followed by issues in October, 
1953 and April, 1954. 


A previous expense in connection with the publication of The 
Louisiana Bar was a salary, paid to the editor. In the publica- 
tion of the Journal it was decided to appoint a Publications Com- 
mittee with the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association becom- 
ing Editor of the Journal. During the past year, Thomas W. 
Leigh of Monroe was the chairman of this committee and Leon- 
ard Oppenheim of New Orleans, John J. McAulay of New Or- 
leans, and George Pugh of Baton Rouge as members. 


So that you might be fully advised of the cost in connection 
with the publication of the Jowrnal, I think it best to give you 
some figures in this respect that will not coincide with those 
shown in the result of budget and report of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer due to the fact that the association is financially operated 
on a fiscal year, ending March 31st. 


Therefore, for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1954, two 
issues of the Journal and one issue of the Louisiana Bar are in- 
cluded in that year. This figure shows a total expense of 
$2,488.95. 


We have contracted with the American Printing Co., Ltd., of 
New Orleans, to print the Louisiana Bar Journal at a cost of 
$14.00 per page for 3500 copies with an additional charge of 
$1.25 per page for 500 additional copies. Since the Journal runs 
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about 100 pages per issue and we find it necessary to print a 
minimum of 4,000 copies, this cost will be approximately 
$1,700.00 per issue. 


We have increased our advertising with each issue of The 
Louisiana Bar Journal and have hopes of obtaining additional 
advertising as the Journal goes on. The three issues previously 
published have sold $2,230.00 in advertising. 


In this connection, we wish to urge all members in the asso- 
ciation to assist the Publications Committee and the Editor in 
obtaining additional advertising, in order to increase our reve- 
nues from this source, thereby reducing the expenditure from 
income in the publication of the Journal. 


We believe that the Journal is becoming a vital and impor- 
tant asset to the Association from a public relations standpoint. 
It is exchanged with various libraries and bar associations 
throughout the country and brings to the attention of the public 
the work of the Association. 


It is the policy of the Journal, and it was begun with this idea 
in mind, to publish the various papers and addresses delivered 


at the annual meeting, and before the sections, and also to pub- 
lish the writings, addresses, and papers of Louisiana lawyers, 
thereby furnishing to our Association a media for circulariza- 
tion and publication of these articles of interest to our members. 


All members of the Louisiana Bar Association are invited 
and requested to submit their articles, addresses, papers, or 
items of interest to the Journal for consideration of publication. 
Criticism, advice or suggestions concerning the publication of 
the Journal will also be appreciated. 


Now as to the future of the Louisiana Bar Journal, we should 
like to recommend that funds be provided for personnel to assist 
the Editor in the work of publishing the Jowrnal. This would in- 
clude copy reading, makeup, and detail work in connection with 
the Journal. 


We once again ask that all of the members of the Association 
lend their best efforts toward suggestions, advice and criticism 
and in obtaining additional advertising so that the Louisiana 
State Bar Association can publish an outstanding Journal. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ROBERT E. LECORGNE, JR., Editor 
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Report of Committee to Prepare Canons of 
Judicial Ethics 


Your Committee examined the reports of previous Commit- 
tees and sought information on the experience in other states 
relative to the adoption of canons of judicial ethics, to determine 
whether nationwide progress has been made. It was thought that 
increases in adoption might favorably influence our Supreme 
Court. So far as we were able to determine, no additional bar 
associations have adopted such canons within the past year. 

It was the opinion of previous Committees, in which we con- 
cur, that the approval of the Supreme Court of Louisiana should 
be secured before canons of judicial ethics are incorporated in 
the Articles of Incorporation of the Louisiana Bar Association. 
Although the members of the Association have the power to 
amend any articles except Articles XII and XIII without the 
approval of the Supreme Court, valid objections could be raised 
to the insertion of new matter directly affecting the judiciary, 
without such approval. No basis was found for believing that the 
essential approval would be forthcoming at this time. We wish 
future Committees better success. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM A. WEST, Chairman 


Report of the Legal Aid Committee 


The Legal Aid Committee of the Louisiana State Bar Asso- 
ciation herewith respectfully submits its annual report. 

Your Committee has rendered legal assistance to those who 
have made application to it for such assistance in all instances 
in which the matter was encompassed in the policies set forth 
in Article VII of the By-Laws of the Louisiana State Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

A meeting of the Chairmen of the Congressional Districts 
was called by the General Chairman but, because of the ex- 
treme press of other matters, the Chairmen of the Congressional 
Districts were unable to attend the meeting and it was neces- 
sary, therefore, for the meeting to be postponed. 

In at least some of the larger communities of the State, such 
as Baton Rouge, Shreveport and New Orleans, there are organ- 
ized Legal Aid Committees operating under the sponsorship and 
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supervision of the local Bar Associations and very valuable and 
efficient legal services are being rendered by those Committees. 

In less populous communities and in rural areas legal aid 
forms part of the day-by-day practice of the members of the 
Bar and it would not appear that organized legal aid committees 
would be indicated for such areas. 

The 1954 meeting of the Legal Aid Conference, held under 
the sponsorship of the National Legal Aid Association, will be 
held in New Orleans Nov. 10-13, 1954, and it is to be hoped that 
the Legal Aid Committee of the Louisiana State Bar Association 
will cooperate to the fullest with the National Legal Aid Asso- 
ciation in order to have the Conference a complete success. 

The Louisiana State Bar Association should feel deep satis- 
faction in the knowledge that through its Legal Aid Committee 
it is making legal aid available to those who, because of lack of 
financial means, are unable to employ private counsel and who 
do not otherwise have legal assistance available to them. 


Respectfully submitted, 
LOUIS B. CLAVERIE, Chairman 


Committee on Cooperation with the 
Inter-American Bar Association 


The undersigned hereby makes this report on behalf of the 
Committee of this Association on Cooperation with the Inter- 
American Bar Association. 

The last mentioned Association held its Eighth Conference 
at Sao Paulo, Brazil, March 15-22, 1954. The host association for 
the Conference was the Institute doe Advogados de Sao Paulo, 
of which Dr. Jose Barbosa de Almeida was the distinguished 
President. 

Unfortunately, the undersigned was prevented, by profes- 
sional engagements, from attending this Conference, as he had 
planned to do. He had attended the five previous conferences, 
in Mexico City, Santiago, Chile; Lima, Peru; Detroit, Mich., and 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Information has come to us that the Eighth Conference was 
attended by Mr. Jules E. Landry and Mrs. Frances L. Landry, 
of Baton Rouge, as delegates of this Association, who took an 
active interest in the proceedings of the Conference. 

Mr. John G. Weinmann, of New Orleans, a member of this 
Association, prepared a very scholarly paper on “THE INHERI- 
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TANCE BY A SURVIVING SPOUSE OF THE INTEREST OF 
THE DECEDENT SPOUSE IN THE COMMUNITY IN AN 
INTESTATE SUCCESSION —A COMPARATIVE STUDY 
OF THE LAW OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
QUEBEC AND MEXICO,” which was presented at the Confer- 
ence and discussed by the committee to which it was referred. 

It is too early yet to get a full report of the business trans- 
acted at the Conference, but the Secretary-General of the Con- 
ference, Hon. William Roy Vallance, of Washington, D. C., has 
made this comment on the meeting: 


“It is believed that the delegates returned to their 
homes with a feeling of having participated in another 
milestone in the history of legal institutions of this 
hemisphere. They also had a better realization of the 
problems of our Southern neighbors and a desire to 
develop closer ties of friendship and understanding 
with them.” 

It was decided that the Ninth Conference would be held in 


Dallas, Tex., on April 15-21, 1956, and, following the usual cus- 
tom, the President of the Association was chosen from that city. 
The new President is Hon. Robert G. Storey, of Dallas, who last 
year was President of the American Bar Association. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ELDON 8S. LAZARUS, Chairman. 


Committee on American Citizenship 


The members of the Committee signified their acceptance of 
their appointment after their notification thereof. 

The Committee undertook no activity, none having been re- 
ferred to it by the Board of Governors or the Officers of the 
Association, until early in January, 1954. At that time, Richard 
B. Cadwallader, Esq., Chairman of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee, submitted to your Chairman the recommendation of that 
Committee, after it was authorized to undertake a Citizenship 
Award in the schools of Louisiana, that this Committee should 
undertake such presentation. 

Your Chairman gladly accepted the assignment as most 
worthy of accomplishment by the Bar, and promptly put into 
motion the undertaking. 

It developed that it was necessary to determine the nature 
of the Award, design a form of Award, and to organize the Con- 
gressional Districts through the Committee membership, for 
such presentation at commencements of this year. 
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Certain authorizations had to be obtained from the President 
and Board of Governors, the cooperation of the State Board of 
Education, which was cordially and gratefully accorded through 
Hon. Shelby Jackson, State Superintendent of Education, and 
the cooperation of the principals of all the schools, public and 
parochial, white and colored. 


As the program developed, it eventuated that sufficient time 
was not available to perfect the program, design the Award and 
schedule the presentation for the 1954 commencements. 


Accordingly, with the concurrence of Chairman Cadwallader, 
the 1954 presentations were postponed and it is recommended 
that the incoming administration undertake the formulation of 
the program without delay so that sufficient time will be avail- 
able to have it in being for the 1955 commencements. When once 
formulated, it is felt that it can be continued annually without 
difficulty. 


However, the Fourth Congressional District, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Katherine Brash Jeter, member of the Committee, 
had progressed so far with arrangements that they felt that it 
would be advisable to accomplish the presentations and our last 
advices under date of April 2nd, indicated that they would make 
the presentations throughout that District. We desire to extend 
our sincere commendation to them for their efforts and success. 


Your Chairman recommends that, in order to have Commit- 
tees of this Association accomplish their functions with greater 
success, such Committees be authorized to meet at least once dur- 
ing their encumbency, and the earlier following their appoint- 
ment, the better, to formulate plans and accomplish their func- 
tions. 


Such we feel could accomplish far more than correspondence 
has seemed to accomplish thus far. This, of course, would entail 
some expense, but we feel it would be justified for the results 
to be achieved. 


Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE J. GINSBERG, Chairman 
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